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Should your school be run 
as efficiently as a modern office? 


Your profession is teaching young people the skills that will help 
them succeed in the world of the modern office. 


We of Dictaphone Corporation believe that training in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription has its vital place in this curriculum. 


And yet ... are you taking advantage personally of your 

own teaching? Are you speeding your own communication . . . your 
letters, memos, reports, ideas . .. by means of the world’s most accepted 
and trusted dictating machine, The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER? 


You owe it to yourself to gain the extra time... . relaxation . . . fluency 
that TIME-MASTER dictating invariably bestows. 


And, we feel, you owe it to your pupils to run your office along the efficient 
_lines they’ll discover in the business world . . . along TIME-MASTER lines. 


Why TIME-MASTER instead of a less well-known dictating machine? 
Consider these Dictaphone exclusives: 


Only DICTAPHONE has the plastic DICTABELT record .. . 
unbreakable, mailable, filable, crystal-clear, non-erasable, 
visible during dictation, and most economical. 

Only TIME-MASTER is so durably engineered for the hard knocks 
of office and travel . . . so reliable . . . so easy to operate. 


Only DICTAPHONE offers such quick service by company- 
trained representatives nearly everywhere across the country. 


Only DICTAPHONE has gained complete, world-wide acceptance 
.. . Selling twice as many dictating machines as anyone else. 


We'd be glad to tell you more about TIME-MASTER for your own use. 
And about Dictaphone’s School-Rental-At-Cost Plan for use in your 
classrooms. There’s a Dictaphone office near you—or write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Educational Division, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONIE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION. 
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REPORT CARD | 
Subject— Modern Duplicating 


MIMEOGRAPH.....A 


Comment — New A. B. Dick table-top, electric-drive mime- 
ograph produces ten to thousands of copies in rich black 
and/or colors. Full ream feed. Operating instructions per- 
manently mounted on machine; all controls clearly idenitified. 


Comment — The easiest, fastest and lowest-cost short-run 


duplicating process with positive cleanliness. No smear, no <> 
smudge, no stain in preparing masters or producing copies. 


‘SPIRIT PROCESS... A 


_ Comment — A. B. Dick Azograph duplicator can also be 
used for the spirit process to produce copies in one to five 
colors in one operation. 


OFFSET... 


Comment — One simple setting on the new A. B. Dick 
Model 350 offset duplicator assures uniformly fine copies. 
Self-adjusting cylinders require no change of pressure for 
differences in master thickness or impression paper weights. 
Speed : 9,000 copies per hour. 
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® ® 
MIMEOGRAPH AZOGRAPH SPIRIT * OFFSET 
IMPRESSION PAPER SUPPLIES 


| BEF-126 
For complete information about the new devel- | A. B. Dick Company | 
opments in all processes call your distributor of 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Minels 
A. B. Dick products. You will find his name listed | ae — eee: i about the new develop- 
under Duplicating Machines in the classified 0 Spit | 
section of your phone book. Or mail the coupon. | | 
| Name Position 
School | 
Address 
City. State 
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In This Issue 


> This month, the issue editor attacks a 
problem in education for business that 
should be resolved not only in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, but also in other 
business subjects. After you have read 
the editorial on this page and the Feature 
Section (pages 9-19), write to the editor 
of this issue and tell him what you think 
about his challenge and the articles. If 
you have a technique for teaching book- 
keeping and accounting that can be pre- 
sented through the Forum, please send it 
to Dr. Binnion within the next month. 


> The “top” leaders in business educa- 
tion will be in Chicago for the February 
meeting of the four UBEA Divisions. In 
addition to the NABTTI program on 
pages 34-36 in this issue, other sessions 
will feature international business educa- 
tion, administration, and special projects. 
Mark your calendar now for February 
14-16, and make your reservations at the 
Morrison Hotel for this important con- 
vention. 


> The heart of any volunteer profes- 
sional organization is the membership 
working force. The UBEA 10,000 Club 
roster appears on page 31 of this issue. 
As we come to the close of 1956, the ex- 
ecutive officers and headquarters staff 
salute the 10,000 Club members, the con- 
tributors to the UBEA publications, and 
all members who have contributed in any 
way to the promotion of better business 
education through UBEA’s program of 
services.—H.P.G. 


Editor: Bookkeeping Forum Section 
JOHN E. BINNION 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Mechanics Are Important, But... 


EMERSON ONCE WROTE, ‘‘ What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear 
what you are saying.’’ And his observation is still applicable to many of our 
bookkeeping teachers—far too many of us are talking about what should be 
done in the classroom, but when the chips are down we find that our actions 
indicate something to the contrary. 


On bended editorial knees I am begging for a rapid and sweeping change 
in teaching techniques—and the articles which are published in the feature 
section of this Forum are solid evidence that there are teachers who are doing 
a good classroom job. The change in techniques must come about because 
our students are going out into business able to do only mechanical jobs and 
to work only while under the supervision of another worker. Too few under- 
stand the economics of business, the principles of free enterprise, or the 
necessity of recognizing and accepting responsibility. 


It is not enough to teach your students that the debit side is the left 
side of the account; nor is it enough to have the students practice filling in 
the blanks on a work sheet until they are able to complete one in twenty 
minutes. Mechanies are important, and anyone would be foolish to discount 
that fact. Attitudes and habits are also important though, and without any 
doubt there must be an increase in the emphasis on interpretation. While 
many of us have given lip service to these thoughts, the results show that 
debits and credits are often taught to the exclusion of understandings ; formal 
layout in statements is usually emphasized rather than the interpretation 
of the figures; and a foot race to make certain that the entire textbook is 
completed finds us straining at the finish line. To this we must add the 
fact that students emphasize quantity rather than quality, with the main 
goal to get the work handed in in any kind of order. There is little incentive 
to learn a specific point before going on to the next. 


Does this sound discouraging? Actually, I intend to stir your rebellion, 
for if you rebel against this editorial you will automatically think out your 
present program and line up your arguments to refute my claims. 


Most of you who read this will not, of course, find that the shoe fits. As 
always, it is the non-reader of the professional magazines who needs the 
sermon. He is the teacher who relies on a workbook instead of up-to-date 
lesson plans which are current and which are tailored to fit the present class, 
the one who prides himself on having not attended a teacher’s meeting in the 
‘*past seven years,’’ the one who ‘‘cannot afford’’ to join a professional organi- 
zation because his salary is so low (perhaps his salary would be higher if he 
offered a better teaching performance), or the one who stays in the profession 
because ‘‘it is the easiest job I know.’’ 


Will you lend this teacher your copy of this Forum so he can read my 
comments, as well as the excellent suggestions offered by the contributors 
to this issue? It might even be well to suggest some specific articles for him 
to study.—Joun E. Brnnion, Issue Editor. 
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The fastest moving schools use Royals 


No use trying to wiggle out of it. Students move Theystand up to rugged classroom pounding. Take 
faster with Royal Typewriters. less time out for repairs. 

They’re easier to teach with . . . easier to} learn From every angle, Royals save a whale of a lot 
on. Royal baits them with so many handy features. _ of classroom time and money. Undoubtedly the 
Like the famous Magic® Margin... andthe light- _ reason why more schools use Royal Typewriters 
as-air touch. To say nothing about Royal’s Touch _ today than any other make. Sound alluring? Why 
Control® and the many helpful teaching aids. not call your Royal Representative for a class- 

Schoolboards, too, like the net effect of Royals. room demonstration right away? 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters—Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


standard . electric - portable 
Roytype® business supplies 


FILING SIMPLIFIED accent ou 
TEACHABILITY REALISM 


with TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 
1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 


2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 


3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 


4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


5. Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction 


ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 

1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 

3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 

4. And with an operating cost as little as 10c per pupil! 


Copyright 1955 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + Hastings, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Send us... “Smead Classroom Instructional Units Name 
No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. School 
Send us . . . instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer -_ 
at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. Pi weeny 


Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 
{™~ check here. City Zone 


State 
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Applying Interpretation and Understanding to 
Bookkeeping Mechanics 


The beginning bookkeeping student needs to recognize the very limited significance 
that can be attached to any single balance sheet or profit and loss statement. 


By DAVID L. MOSCONI 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

HE FIRST STEP necessary to achieve an improve- 
| in interpretation and understanding by book- 
keeping students is overcoming the mechanical point of 
view in the teacher. My earliest teaching was done in 
introductory accounting and bookkeeping, so I know how 
difficult many of the very mechanical things are to the 
beginning student. It seems an almost endless time be- 
fore they can handle a few debits and credits, develop 
a trial balance, do a simple work sheet, and derive finan- 
cial statements. Yet, while this struggle to achieve a 
minimum level of mechanical accomplishment is going 
on, the teacher must keep in mind and impress upon his 
students that keeping a set of records and developing 
financial statements is not a goal in itself. We want 
the information developed by the bookkeeping process so 
that it can be used to assist the management to improve 
its accomplishment as it plans operations for subsequent 
fiscal periods. 


Every business has at least five broad functional areas 
which must be properly managed if it is to continue to 
be suecessful. 

First, the firm must be able to market its product in 


such a way and under those conditions which produce 
an adequate ‘and stable gross income. 


Second, the business must be managed by those who 
are of an enterprising nature and who are capable of 
securing and retaining adequate personnel. 


Third, each business faces the problem of finance; that 
is, the problem of providing the necessary funds to earry 
out its objectives. 


Fourth, in the present scene, each management must be 
able to evaluate and recognize how those things outside 
its limited confines impinge upon its operations. This 
is the business education reason why all business admin- 
istration students need an adequate course in economics. 


Finally, the results of the other four functional areas are 
kept as the accounting records, the fifth functional area 
of business. 


If the bookkeeping teacher recognizes the significance 
and influence of the other four areas upon the successful 
operation of the business, then he is in the correct posi- 
tion to be able to offer a class which will take his stu- 
dents beyond the mechanical state—even in an introduc- 
tory course. 

Experience in teaching finance courses designed to 
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follow a limited background in accounting leads me to 
call to the attention of the teacher certain things which 
will help the student to go beyond the mechanical stage. 
Much of business enterprise in practice deals with the 
proper use of assets. A businessman who knows how to 
use his assets, when to secure more and of what type, 
and when to eliminate some of his less productive assets 
has a good start toward success. Bookkeeping students 
should realize that a business deals basically with two 
kinds of assets—inanimate and human. They should 
recognize that the assets they account for predominately 
are the inanimate ones. However, they must also see 
that the physical actions and decisions of the human 
assets of a business are the principal factors affecting 
the assets which the balance sheet shows. 


After the beginning student has been able to derive 
a balance sheet and profit and loss statement, certain 
other concepts may be useful in furthering his bookkeep- 
ing understanding. From a management point of view 
he needs to see the liabilities and net worth of the busi- 
ness as reflections of assets. He needs to recognize: that 
liabilities are sources of funds external to the business, 
and he should realize that net worth additions ean be 
either external or the result of internal operations. Most 
businessmen experiencing financial difficulties find that 
their problems first arise in the working capital area. 
Yet, many bookkeeping students seem never to have 
heard of working capital as a concept of use in analysis. 
Have you been able to get your bookkeeping student to 
think analytically about his end product, the financial 
statements ? 

This beginning bookkeeping student needs to recognize 
the very limited significance that can be attached to any 
single balance sheet or profit and loss statement. Busi- 
ness activity is a flow process, and no matter how this 
process is divided into fiscal periods or parts of fiscal 
periods, each segment of time must be reflected in that 
flow. If you visualize water flowing in a stream and then 
concentrate your attention only on that section of the 
stream which is immediately in front of you, you will 
readily realize that the part you are looking at is greatly 
influenced by the nature of the stream both prior to and 
immediately following the area of your limited vision. 
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“Keeping a set of records and developing financial statements is not a goal in itself.” 


Such is also the case with a single year’s balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement. 

A simple technique can be used with beginning stu- 
dents to help overcome this limit of perception. Have 
your students place several balance sheets of the same 
company on a large work sheet and then have them eal- 
culate the changes in the items of the balance sheets 
from year to year. These increases or decreases in assets, 
liabilities, and net worth will help them to see the 
changes in the particular business’s policies as they 
affected the assets, the principal item the businessman 
uses. Also, it will call attention to new assets, liabil- 
ities, or net worth items as well as pointing out those 
which have been eliminated. 

These changes over several fiscal periods can be used 
further if the instructor desires. Decreases in assets, 
increases in liabilities, and increases in net worth can be 
classified as sources of funds. Increases in assets, de- 
creases in liabilities, and decreases in net worth are clas- 
sified as applications of funds. (Of course, the teacher 
must be able to explain the proper handling of such 
items as depreciation and to demonstrate that the fund 
concept used above does not mean cash.) A discussion 
of the changing nature of the sources and uses of the 
funds over a period of time goes a long way toward get- 
ting the student to see the influences of the other func- 
tional areas on the results shown in the accounting rec- 
ords. Incidentally, the technique of showing increases 
and decreases in the income and expense items of several 


income statements will aid the student’s understanding 
of day to day operations. 

The technique suggested above should help to over- 
come another limitation of many who have completed 
an introductory bookkeeping course; that is, a lack of 
understanding of the meaning of the account titles used 
in the balance sheet and profit and loss statement. A 
fairly large number of students successfully pass book- 
keeping courses who, when presented with the financial 
statements of a real company, cannot explain the mean- 
ing and significance of the items included. The foregoing 
technique also helps the student to see that the book- 
keeping process he has learned will assist him to plan 
the operations of the business in a better fashion in the 
future. It gives a good basis upon which he can build an 
understanding of the budgeting process. 

Many teachers will be inclined to say that they would 
never have the time to do any of the things suggested. 
Although I realize that this is a very important problem, 
I believe that the real crux of the matter rests with the 
teacher himself. Are you certain that you recognize 
the ultimate function of the bookkeeping process suffi- 
ciently well to challenge your students to go beyond the 
mechanics of debit and credit? If you don’t, your stu- 
dents will never even get a glimpse of the ultimate goal 
of the bookkeeping process. They won’t have a chance 
to see how bookkeeping and accounting can contribute 
toward helping our businessmen run a free enterprise, 
capitalistic economic system more successfully. 


Some Trends To Be Considered in 
Bookkeeping Instruction 


By ROBERT BENECKE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


CCOUNTING PROCEDURES have undergone tre- 
mendous change in the past quarter century. In 
many business firms machines have virtually eliminated 
the all-purpose, pen-in-hand bookkeeper. Yet bookkeep- 
ing instructional techniques have not kept up with these 
dynamic times, and the same mechanics and methods 
that were taught twenty years ago are too often being 
taught today. 
Mecuanics. I believe that the current stress on the 
mechanics of bookkeeping should be de-emphasized. Most 
medium and large businesses use machines that virtually 
eliminate the need for mechanics. Why stress such tech- 
niques as journalizing and posting when these practices 
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are becoming automatic? Instructors tend to spend a 
great deal of their time showing the student how and 
where to place the date in the journal, how to indent 
the credit entries so they stand-out from the debit en- 
tries, and how to place post-reference marks when post- 
ing from the journal to the ledger when such mechani- 
cal operations are no longer being performed by the 
bookkeeper. The ledger and the work sheet have either 
been eliminated entirely or removed from ‘‘the touch of 
human hands’’; journal entries, excepting the general 
journal, are made by key punch or machine operators; 
and debits and credits never appear together until the 
books are closed at the month’s end. 
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“High schools should devote some time to systems and economic understandings.” 


Even the smaller businesses are, to an extent, moving 
away from mechanics. Small, hand-operated posting 
machines are becoming the rule. What few bookkeepers 
there are in such organizations need to know the ‘‘why’’ 
of bookkeeping procedures more than the ‘‘how,’’ be- 
cause procedures are generally established routines, and 
the bookkeeper must be able to interpret the findings of 
the machine. The bookkeeper must also be prepared to 
make subjective decisions, since he can generally rely on 
even the untrained clerks for information concerning 
the established procedures. If high schools are to give 
the student adequate bookkeeping training they should 
devote some time to systems and economic understand- 
ings instead of placing all of their emphasis on 19th 
century how-to-do. 

PrersoNAL Use. Personal use bookkeeping should be de- 
emphasized. Few people will ever find a use for the 
double-entry bookkeeping system in their personal affairs 
for almost all of us use simple budgeting and record- 
keeping. This type of information can be taught in the 
distributive education recordkeeping course or as a sup- 
plement to a general business course. Bookkeeping has 
become complicated enough, thanks to the tax code, gov- 
ernmental regulations, and increased need for financial 
information, to warrant concentration on the vocational 
aspects, rather than suppressing these aspects to satisfy 
the personal-use recordkeeper. 

Entries. We could also afford to spend less time on the 
adjusting and closing entries. These problems are not 
as important to a business as many bookkeeping instruc- 
tors seem to think. In the larger businesses they are 
automatic, the determination of what adjustments to 
make being found by feeding groups of information into 
a machine and awaiting the answer. Procedures are so 
well defined that even the untrained clerk can take care 
of this matter without any bookkeeping training. 

The bookkeeping student should concern himself with 
the basic principles of why adjustments are made rather 
than the mechanical techniques of determining journaliz- 
ing, posting, balancing, work sheet presentation, closing, 
and reversing. Even in smaller businesses, the adjusting 
and closing procedure has been reduced to a routine so 
that a clerical worker does not necessarily have to have 
specialized bookkeeping training to perform the job. 
Furure Empnasis. There are certain areas on which the 
modern day teacher should spend more time. Illustra- 
tions include: 

1. Why does profit mean different things to bankers, man- 

agement, creditors, and government? 

2. Why ean you buy a machine for $100, and ten years 

later have to pay $200 for the same type of machine? 

3. Why doesn’t the balance sheet show the actual financial 

position, or the income statement show the actual operat- 
ing results? 
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4. How ean businesses use statistical data to improve their 
operations, and thereby their competitive position? 

5. Where does the bookkeeper’s source data originate, and 
how are the results of his interpretations used? ° 

6. What types of information does management need, and 
how does the bookkeeper go about getting this infor- 
mation? 

In these areas, I do not mean to imply that we should 


attempt to train accountants capable of understanding 
all the facts of economies, statistics, and systems. I do 
believe, though, that high school bookkeeping students 
should be given an insight into the implications in these 
areas, so that they can apply generalizations to their 
own problems rather than experiencing frustration. 

We are teaching students to become clerks, with in- 
sufficient general information to allow them to advance 
within their organization. As long as we concentrate 
on teaching the mechanics of bookkeeping, we will find 
that bookkeepers will suffer professionally each time a 
machine is installed to facilitate these mechanics. 

In order to ensure that our students will have a suc- 
cessful bookkeeping future, we must strive to develop 
broader emphases in our instruction. A bookkeeper who 
understands the sources, implications, and uses of finan- 
cial data will be aided, rather than replaced, by new 
accounting techniques. 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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. .. mechanical processes alone will not prepare our youth to become effective bookkeepers and accountants.” 


Broader Horizons in Bookkeeping 


Basic concepts are important, primarily so, but should we be content to stop here? 


By RALPH E. LINDSAY 
Madison School 
Olympia, Washington 


N-BOOKKEEPING there can be no doubt about the 
era of thoroughly understanding the basic 
concepts of debit and credit and the flow of values from 
the business papers to the financial statements. But, 
in the preparation of bookkeepers, we ask ourselves if 
this is enough. Can we do more? In our high school we 
think we should do more, and we try to do so. 

To illustrate, let’s take a business transaction such 
as a cash sale. In Olympia, as in most schools, we stress 
analysis in the following manner: 


1. Determine the aeeounts affected. 


Cash Sales 
2. Classify the accounts involved. 
Asset Ineome 


3. Determine if the accounts are increased 
or decreased. 


Decreased 
4. Apply the rules. 
Debit Credit 


Why do we analyze? We analyze so that we may jour- 
nalize with understanding. Each business paper repre- 
senting a business transaction is analyzed in this manner 
before being journalized, for we consider the mechanics 
outlined above as vitally important in the learning ex- 
perience of students of bookkeeping. Each transaction is 
earried through the accounting cycle and observed in its 
final disposition. 

It is our opinion, however, that this purely mechanical 
process will not and cannot prepare our youth to become 
effective bookkeepers and accountants. These workers 
must understand the American way of life and under- 
stand the contribution they are making toward the ful- 
fillment of our American economic purposes. 


Teaching for Understanding 


What, then, remains to be done? We use a number of 
devices, some of the more important of which are men- 
tioned here. Put yourself, your class, and your commu- 
nity into the picture and see what you ean add to it. 


Sates. We feel that we are obligated to take our stu- 
dents to local stores and have them observe sales actually 
being made. Why? Well, the prosperity of America is 
tied up with effective salesmanship; sales are the ‘‘life 
blood’’ of our economy; expenses and costs could not 
be met—nor would profits exist—without sales. 
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There are a number of ways we can stress the signif- 
icance of sales other than by the observation of sales 
actually being made. We may call upon our coordinator 
of distributive education to broaden our concept of sales, 
and competent businessmen are always willing to take 
the time necessary to bring new experiences to us rela- 
tive to sales. Projects involving the study of advertising 
and its relationship to sales and our economy prove 
interesting and worthwhile to students. A simple noun, 
sales, may be used to awaken youth to an entirely new 
world about them—American business. 

PurcuAses. When we have reached the point in the 
accounting cycle where purchases are introduced, we 
may visit an automobile company which is about to un- 
load a railroad car of automobiles. We may accompany 
the dealer to the depot and watch him present his orig- 
inal copy of the order bill of lading to the freight clerk 
before taking possession of the cars. These experiences 
furnish ideal motivation for subsequent class discussion 
on business papers, credit, business law, and many other 
relevant aspects of business. 

Crepit. The study of bad debts certainly must lead into 
a discussion of credit and of the facilities set up to guar- 
antee minimum losses from this source. The manager of 
the local credit bureau may be called upon to discuss this 
vital aspect of our economy. We may also plan a trip to 
one of the large stores and learn of its practices concern- 
ing the use of credit. 

Business ethics can enter into this study of credit, too. 
For example, should I answer personal questions freely 
when filling out a credit questionnaire or should I resent 
these questions which seem to pry into my personal life ? 
If I understand that I am taking home for my use an 
asset belonging to someone else, should I not reveal my 
capacity and willingness to pay for this asset at a later 
date? Students, when they put themselves in the posi- 
tion of the proprietor of a business, get a clearer perspec- 
tive of some of their personal and moral obligations. 
PayroLut Taxes. Can we teach only the debit and credit 
entries to record retirement and other payroll taxes and 
feel we have satisfied our obligations as teachers? When 
payroll taxes are introduced we have the highway into 
the American system of taxes open before us. Shall we 
ride down this fascinating freeway or shall we turn 
aside? 
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“You do not need a genie in a bottle in order to improve instruction in a bookkeeping class.” 


In Olympia we explore this aspect of our economy. 
It is customary to bring the Director of the Social Se- 
curity Office into the classroom to help us broaden our 
concepts of taxes in our economy, of the beginning of 
the social security laws, and of subsequent congressional 
amendments and enlargements to the law. Building in- 
formation essential to the evolvement of a well-rounded 
social philosophy for each student comes about from 
these experiences.! 


Fixep Assets. No discussion of fixed assets would be 
complete without providing learning experiences in de- 
preciation. We may enlarge upon our concepts of Ameri- 
can enterprise by visits to nearby plants and observe 
the flow of material and labor through the factory, tak- 
ing note of the loss of value in equipment that arises 
from this flow. We may point out that this loss in value, 
depreciation, must be recovered from sales. This is an 
ideal opportunity to introduce the importance of budget- 
ing in our business economy. 


Petty CasH. When petty cash is introduced, should we 
be satisfied with teaching the establishment of the fund 
and its subsequent replenishment? I am sure most teach- 
ers take advantage of this opportunity to teach business 
ethics. In Olympia we have many worthwhile teacher- 
student evaluations of the moral aspects involved in the 
proper accounting for each. 


The Arabian Nights 


We introduce corporation accounting in the second 
year of bookkeeping in Olympia and, of course, we are 
concerned with the student’s acquiring a knowledge of 
the business transactions and reports peculiar to a cor- 
poration. We stress the analysis of transactions involv- 
ing proprietorship in this unit. Basie concepts are im- 
portant, primarily so, but should we be content to stop 
here? How completely inane to teach the journalyzing 
of capital stock transactions for a corporation when the 
student does not know what a corporation is! 

We have worked out a special project on the meaning 
of a corporation. We use former Chief Justice John 
Marshall’s definition, ‘‘A corporation is an artificial 
being, invisible, intangible, and existing only in the con- 
templation of law,’’ as the basis of the project. Usually 
two outstanding students concern themselves with mak- 
ing this definition clear to the class. 

Since many of our students have read the Arabian 
Nights, they are familiar with the story of the genie and 
the fisherman. We all know of how the fisherman, while 
walking along the beach, discovered a bottle. Upon the 


1Editor’s Note: During the summer of 1956 the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare published a teaching unit to aid in the presenta- 
tion of OASI and unemployment taxes. If you do not yet have one, a 
copy can be secured from your local Social Security Office. 
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examination of the bottle he noted the genie inside and 
heard his plea for liberation. The fisherman pulled the 
cork from the bottle, thus releasing the genie who became 
a giant possessing magical powers dedicated to the fisher- 
man’s service. 

This is the part of the story we are concerned with in 
helping our students understand Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s definition. The corporation laws of the state may 
be thought of as being bottled up and made ready for 
release. The cork is removed from the bottle containing 
these laws when men desiring to form a corporation’ 
properly conform to law. ; 

It becomes apparent that there is a simile here when 
the corporation, an artificial person, is brought into be- 
ing as men comply with the laws set down for this pur- 
pose. This complying with law may be likened to pulling 
a cork from the bottle which contains the legislation 
necessary to bring this artificial person into being. On 
the other hand the genie was brought into effective being 
only when liberated from the bottle. The genie served 
the fisherman as a slave and did many fine things for 
him. The corporation serves the owners (stockholders) 
and will do many wonderful things for them provided 
some of the owners, largely the board of directors and 
the officers, are skilled in understanding how to use this 
‘‘artificial person. ’’ 

The two students who are selected to make the defini- 
tion of a corporation clear to the class go to the library 
and collect the necessary information. When this is 
done these students work out a lesson plan under the 
supervision of a teacher. It is interesting and worth- 
while to make a tape recording of the work of the stu- 
dents presenting the project, too, and play it back during 
a subsequent class period. 

Living in the capital city of the state makes it easy 
for us to visit the office of the Secretary of State, and 
this is the next step we take in learning about the cor- 
poration. The Secretary explains to us how a corpora- 
tion is brought into being by showing us actual corpora- 
tion charters so we can observe the essential require- 
ments of the articles. Assistants in the office of the Sec- 
retary take us through many of the other steps, too, 
from the passing on a charter to the final indexing and 
filing of one copy of the articles in the fireproof vault of 
the State of Washington. 

After we have a clear concept established in the minds 
of our students relative to the meaning of a corporation, 
we are ready to learn about the importance of the cor- 
poration in the American economy. Students can see 
clearly how this kind of business organization, with its 
many owners, has the capacity to raise the capital nec- 
essary to the establishment of modern American busi- 
ness. Students can also obtain an insight into how auto- 


(Please turn to page 16) 
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"You can have fun while teaching basic facts about checks.” 


Do Your Students Know Their Checks? 


Here is a unit that gives an opportunity to apply pertinent and meaningful information. 


By DONALD L. NEELEN 
New Mexico Military Institute 
Roswell, New Mexico 


“eng AND THE PROPER USE of checks may 
be relatively simple; however, I wonder how many 
of tis could correctly answer the questions our students 
might ask about the legality of checks? We have the re- 
sponsibility of giving them this practical knowledge 
which is valuable to them in their personal lives. 

If you are a teacher of bookkeeping in a high school 
which does not offer a full business curriculum, you and 
your students may enjoyably profit from a unit of book- 
keeping being devoted to the use of checks. You can 
actually have fun while teaching some basic facts about 
checks. Make it a game—give a so-called ‘‘quiz’’ on 
checks before discussing them. Then let the students 
keep their papers for checking purposes. They will 
immediately be motivated to ask Why? Why not? How? 
and an interesting period will follow. 

Many students think of checks as just being written 
by their folks, or themselves, for money to spend. They 
give little or no thought about who may endorse a 
check, how it should be endorsed, when it should be 
dated, how it is to be filled-in, or its various uses.! 


Pertinent Questions 


May I endorse a check if I’m a minor? A minor may 
endorse a check; however, he may later disaffirm the 
endorsement and get the check back from the endorsee. 
This is a legal protection rendered a minor in cases 
where adults may persuade a minor into making a busi- 
ness transaction without his knowing or understanding 
the terms of the agreement. 


If my name is incorrectly spelled on the check, may I 
endorse it? If so, how? If not, what should I do? The 
check should be endorsed with the incorrectly spelled 
name. You should then endorse the check with your 
name correctly spelled. This will have no effect upon 
the check’s validity or negotiability. 

How should I endorse a check? The most common 
endorsement is that of simply writing your name on the 
back side of the check near the left end. This (the en- 
dorsement in blank) is not the safest endorsement by 
any means. If the person who wrote the check fails to 


1In checking the three most widely used bookkeeping textbooks, it was 
found that little about the use of checks was included which can be and 
should be offered through such a unit as is entailed in-this article. 
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have sufficient funds to cover the check, you may then 
become liable for the amount of the check. 

The safer endorsement would be to use a qualified 
endorsement. This requires the writing of the words 
‘‘without recourse’’ prior to signing the check with your 
name. In this way, if the check is not honored by the 
bank, you are not liable for the amount of the check. 
Other endorsements include the special, the restrictive, 
the conditional, and the anomalous or irregular. 

Should I accept a post-dated check? Does it have any 
worth or is it invalid? At the time the post-dated check 
is written, it has no value so far as the bank is concerned, 
for a bank will not honor a post-dated check until the 
date is reached which appears on the check. The check 
is; however, as valid as one which is dated with the day 
on which it is written unless the post dating is done 
for an illegal or fraudulent purpose. On the other hand, 
a check with the current date is no more valid than one 
which is post dated if it is written for an illegal or fraud- 
ulent purpose. I find it within my duty to caution my 
students against the general practice of either writing 
or accepting post-dated checks. 

May I sign my father’s name on a check which I write? 
This question may require further explanation and it 
may depend upon the relationship between the bank 
and your father. If the bank is very careful, it may not 
honor the check which bears your father’s name in your 
handwriting. 

Arrangements may be made with the bank by your 
father which will allow this practice to be undertaken. 
The most proper method of making this possible would 
be to have your signature placed on the family signature 
card at the bank. This signature card is a record which 
shows the bank the signatures to be honored on each 
checking account. So the answer still remains that you 
may write your father’s name on the check if prior ar- 
rangements have authorized you to do so. 

What should I do if I lose a check which someone has 
given to me? You should immediately inform the bank, 
as well as the person who wrote the check, and ask that 
they stop payment on the check—that is, not to honor 
the check if someone attempts to cash it. This will prob- 
ably assure you of receiving another check for your 
monetary rights if the first one was lost. 

Are checks written and dated on a Sunday valid? This 
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“Many students think of checks as being written for money to spend.” 


much discussed question will have to be qualifyingly 
answered because some states have a law which states 
that checks written and dated on a Sunday are invalid. 
If the state in which you write the check has adopted 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, then checks 
written and dated on a Sunday are valid ; however, some 
people may refuse to accept such checks regardless of 
the law. 


What do the little numbers printed on a check mean? 
The numbers printed on a check are known as A.B.A. 
numbers given to the banks by the American Bankers’ 
Association, hence, the name. The first set of numbers 
above the line apply to cities and states—the numbers 
1 to 49 are given to the large cities and the states are 
given the numbers 50 to 99. In this case, the number 95 
is the number applied to the state of New Mexico. The 
second number is the number given to specific banks 
within the area. In the example, the first two digits 
of the series of numbers below the line designate the 
Federal Reserve District within which the bank is lo- 
cated, and the remaining numbers are routing numbers 
to be used by the clearing houses in returning the check 
from the depository bank to the home bank. 

You have now seen a portion of the information which 
a unit of this type may bring to the attention of the 


class— actually, many things not found in your book- 
keeping textbook. Additional reading assignments might 
include some of the Federal Reserve Board publications 
like Your Money and the Federal Reserve Board, Fifty 
Years of the Federal Reserve Act, and Money: Master 
or Servant. 


The reading assignments are geared to the high school 
level, and can be made more meaningful if you ask the 
students to watch for answers to the following questions, | 
a few of the many which you might write on your black- 
board. Can banking facilities control inflation or de- 
flation? What is the role of checks in the coast-to-coast 
businesses in the United States? Is there enough money ?” 
Compare the volume of business carried on through the 
use of checks for payments with that carried on through 
the use of cash. 

Many other points of interest and importance which 
are not mentioned here can be added by both students 
and teacher. Such a unit carries the student far beyond 
the one-two-three routine of ordinary textbook instruc- 
tion, and the student has the opportunity to learn and 
apply pertinent and meaningful information not found 
in most bookkeeping textbooks. 


“The Flow and Control of Credit.’’ Time Magazine, LXVIII, No. 11, 
September 10, 1956, pp. 106-110. 


A School Bank in the Small School 


By HAROLD M. TETLIE 
Custer County High School and Junior College 
Miles City, Montana 


a A BANK in a small school in a town with a 
population of about four hundred? Most of the 
teachers considered it an idealistic dream, to say the 
least, yet in a short time and at no extra expense to the 
school district we had our own school bank. 

The school is located in the small town of Opheim, 
Montana, seven miles from the Canadian border in 
Northeastern Montana. The school district covers a 
geographic area of roughly a thousand square miles and 
the nearest town of any size, Glasgow, is 50 miles away. 
Three school busses bring approximately half of the 150 
elementary pupils and 60 high school students into 
Opheim daily. The residents of Opheim are matter-of- 
fact about being isolated, especially during their rather 
severe winters. 

Superintendent Harold E. Colvin thought it unfor- 
tunate that school children should be ignorant of bank- 
ing fundamentals merely because they lived in a commu- 
nity which did not have a bank, so he decided to do 
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something about it. Along with C. H. Brocksmith of 
the Farmers-Stockgrowers Bank in Glasgow, he worked 
out a satisfactory plan for a school bank in Opheim. 

The organization was well adapted to our school. The 
school bank was a branch of the Farmers-Stockgrowers 
Bank and LeRoy Whittle, cashier of the Glasgow bank, 
was our supervisor and teacher. He visited the school 
from two to four times a month, making an audit and 
otherwise assisting the student staff. In addition to 
Mr. Whittle, the high school students elected one faculty 
director; and in addition, two other directors—the 
school principal and another bank officer—were ap- 
pointed. Superintendent Colvin was an ex-officio member 
of the board, and one senior and two junior bookkeeping 
students were appointed to positions as cashier and 
clerks. 

The bank opened with very modest facilities and 
equipment. A table was placed in the grade school hall, 
and the cashier and a clerk took charge, their equipment 
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“Fine fixtures, equipment, and organization do not necessarily make a successful school learning situation.” 


SCHOOL BANK .. . Responsible members of FBLA Chapters 
in some schools assume the duties connected with the operation 
of the school bank. 


being deposit blanks (filled out in duplicate, one copy 
to the depositor and one for the bank records) and a 
small cash box. Young people from grades one through 
twelve could and did make deposits. 

When the student wished to withdraw money, he wrote 
a check on the school bank. Regular Farmers-Stock- 
growers check blanks were used, and the check was 
stamped to indicate that it was good only in the Opheim 
School Bank. If the student wanted a check payable 
outside of the school bank, he bought a cashier’s check 
for 10 cents. Since this was a very simple form of bank- 
ing, there was no interest or bank investment plan. 

This form of banking served the school well. Its 
greatest value was that it taught children the principles 
of saving and exchange through use of bank facilities. 
Boys in the Scout Troop would now say with pride that 
they have a savings program of their own (a Scout is 
thrifty), while ample use was made of the bank by other 
grade school pupils and high school students, as well as 
by teachers. The school made use of the bank, too, by 
using it for the student association funds. The student 
cashier would write a cashier’s check for the amount of 
the student association deposits and mail it to Glasgow 
for deposit to the Student Fund Account (no charge 
was made for school business). Once the cash was placed 
in the student bank by the student association, it was 
protected by the Farmers-Stockgrowers deposit insur- 
ance, so this device gave added protection and conven- 
ience to the school funds. 

The bookkeeping class benefited directly because of 
several factors which integrated business activities with 
banking processes. The class, for example, heard periodic 
reports of deposits, bank clearings, and other matters 
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from the three student bank employees. At the end of 
the school term all accounts were closed out, so this pro- 
vided additional activity in the form of closing opera- 
tions, comparative statements, account verification, and 
the like. The school owned an old bank posting machine 
which was repaired (at no cost to the school) and uti- 
lized, thus giving students meaningful practice on a post- 
ing machine with actual bank forms. A filing system 
for deposit records was also set up and this provided 
still other business functions such as filing, daily account 
proof, and the finding of errors. In addition, the three 
girls were given school credit for their work, and imme- 
diately after school closed in the spring the student 
cashier was employed by the Farmers-Stockgrowers 
Bank. 

Perhaps our bank was over-simplified, but it does 
prove that even a small school can have a successful 
bank. The students themselves, either in the student 
government or in some of the classes such as bookkeep- 
ing or basic business, can do much of the planning and 
bank operation. Certainly the idea of working with a 
local commercial bank proved advantageous to both 
school and bank. 

Fine fixtures, equipment, and organization do not 
necessarily make a successful school learning situation. 
It is the basic idea and operation behind it, together 
with enthusiasm, wise direction, and supervision from 
competent people, which is the real test. Large or wealthy 
schools have no monopoly on these traits. 


Lindsay 
(Continued from page 13) 


mation as practiced by large corporations is bringing 
Americans a standard of living which provides the eco- 
nomic base necessary to happiness. And just as we learn 
of the many advantages that the corporate form of busi- 
ness enterprise is endowed with, we learn of the dangers 
of proxy and of the corporate tax burden. 

It is obvious that only a few of the practices teachers 
may follow in giving students experiences with the 
American economic system have been mentioned in this 
article. However, it is believed that with this sort of 
background as a part of his knowledge, the student is 
ready to go into the mechanics of the recording of trans- 
actions with a wider, more intelligent understanding of 
bookkeeping and accounting principles. 

You do not really have to have a genie in a bottle in 
order to improve the instruction in a bookkeeping class. 
Some imagination, ingenuity, and far-sighted planning 
which is centered upon your own community will help 
you get away from the textbook-centered courses and 
into one which is functional and _ business-centered. 
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“Bookkeeping and distributive education courses often overlay in subject matter content 


The Practical Application of Bookkeeping in 


Distributive Education 


Teachers of bookkeeping and distributive subjects have many topics in common. 
They are urged to coordinate their courses to eliminate duplication of effort. 


By BRUCE C. SHANK 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


N EXAMINATION of several recently published 
A curriculum guides for business education revealed 
that courses in bookkeeping and distributive education 
(or retailing and salesmanship) often overlap on subject 
matter content. For instance, the course of study set up 
for these two subjects in one particular state provided 
for instruction in the following similar materials in both 
courses : 

Counting money 

Using the cash register 

Making out of sales slips 

Estimating federal and state taxes 

on merchandise 

Preparing refund and credit slips 

Handling checks 

Filling out time slips. 

Instruction in these relatively simple, but altogether im- 
portant functions, was delegated to both the instructor 
of bookkeeping and the instructor of distributive educa- 
tion. In most high schools, regardless of size, if both the 
regular business education and distributive curriculum 
are followed it is not uncommon to have at least two 
instructors. Thus begins both the division of labor and, 
at the same time, duplication of labor. 

The distributive education guide of a large city school 
in the Midwest included some of the following units of 
instruction in a basic distributive retail selling course: 
(1) a unit on business arithmetic including the percent- 
ages involved in the profit and loss statement, deprecia- 
tion, commissions, interest, and installment buying; (2) 
a unit to familiarize the student with the fundamentals 
of buying with emphasis upon discounts, credit and ship- 
ping terms, receiving and checking methods, and the 
marking of goods; (3) a unit on purchase and sales 
records, expenses, cash, pricing, the profit and loss state- 
ment, and the balance sheet; and (4) a unit on taxation. 
There hardly remains one of the items indicated that is 
not normally included in a top-notch beginning book- 
keeping course. It would probably be safe to say that 
the case cited is representative of many high schools. 

The high school curriculum has often been criticized 
for the duplication of efforts between courses both in 
intra- and inter-departmental relations. This type of 
situation can be corrected by careful curriculum plan- 
ning and departmental coordination. 
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Relative to the overlap noted between the content of 
first-year bookkeeping courses and the retailing courses 
in distributive education, there seem to be three possibil- 
ities open for the reduction of duplication in subject 
matter presentation: (1) the distributive instructor 
could continue to instruct in those phases of the course 
which closely bear upon the mechanics of store operation 
and retail selling, such as would be involved in the 
clerical recordkeeping-bookkeeping operations, without 
regard to any bookkeeping course; (2) the bookkeeping 
instructor could be called upon to instruct the members 
of the distributive classes in the particularly related 
phases at such time as the distributive education instruc- 
tor desires to utilize this type of content; or (3) the 
bookkeeping instructor could be responsible entirely for 
the instruction of this type of material. The latter pro- 
posal involves the necessity of either requiring, or 
strongly urging, all distributive education trainees to 
enroll in the bookkeeping course, a practice utilized in 
many communities at the present time. 

The third proposal offers a logical procedure to follow 
for the greater number of secondary schools with the 
least interruption of present schedules; the first proposal 
does nothing to solve the present curricular problem; 
and the second, while basically sound, involves problems 
of administration and scheduling often impractical at 
the secondary level. The third proposal, that of using 
the bookkeeping course for instruction in the mechanics 
of store finance, has the distinct advantage of freeing 
the distributive education instructor of details of a book- 
keeping nature and permitting wider use of his talents 
in other areas. 


To be more specific and to cite a particular situation, 
let us consider the teaching of the use of the cash regis- 
ter. Certainly the content of the instruction received on 
this topic in the bookkeeping class is equally applicable 
to the distributive retail course. A possible exception 
might be that the retail course would not need to empha- 
size how the various cash register papers would apply to 
the accounting process. But most assuredly if these 
points were stressed within the bookkeeping course, they 
would not materially detract from the retailing student’s 

(Please turn to page 19) 
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“Bookkeeping should and can have general education values for all who take it. 


” 


Individual and Special Needs of 


Students in Bookkeeping 


By F. WAYNE HOUSE 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


OU WOULD FIND, if you were to study the inter- 

ests, the goals, and the abilities of each of the students 
in one of your bookkeeping classes, that there are many 
reasons why they are taking bookkeeping. 

For example, you would find that there are a few who 
are taking it because they want to be bookkeepers or 
accountants. A larger number would be taking it be- 
cause they want to work in an office and feel that a 
knowledge of bookkeeping would be highly beneficial to 
their career. Others would be taking it because they 
feel it would be useful to them as operators of small 
businesses, as farmers, or as professional people. Still 
others would be taking it merely as an elective in their 
high school program—because their parents insisted 
upon it, because a close friend in high school was taking 
it, because they just happened to have a free period at 
that time, or for some equally vague reason. 

Can a bookkeeping teacher hope to meet all of the indi- 
vidual and personal needs of such a group? All of us 
would certainly agree that the teacher should be aware 
of the diversity of the needs and goals of the students 
in each class. We would also agree that it is important 
to recognize and understand the problem. However, in 
addition to recognizing and understanding the problem, 
it is even more important that we plan, organize, and 
teach in such a way that we get a reasonably satisfactory 
solution to the problem. So, assuming that we recog- 
nize the problem, how can we solve it? 


Bookkeeping should and can have general education 
values for all who take it. In addition to the vocational 
aspects of the course, bookkeeping has many general 
education values for those who take it. For a person to 
understand and appreciate our business system, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the function of 
bookkeeping. What are net profits? What are gross 
profits? What are operating expenses? What constitutes 
a cost of doing business? What is net worth and how is 
it determined? What are dividends and from what 
source are they derived? What is taxable income? What 
taxes must business pay? The answers to these questions, 
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and goals of the students in each class. 


as well as to many others, are involved in the study of 
bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping should not be thought of as merely a 
means by which one can earn a living. Oftentimes the 
same records, although on a smaller and more simplified 
basis, which are used by a large corporation are used by 
an individual in his personal affairs. Making and keep- 
ing sound records is essential for the individual as well 
as for the business firm. A working knowledge of the 
laws and terms connected with company pension plans, 
income tax, the various social security taxes, and other 
facets of our economy are essential for every person. 


Special needs for students wanting to be bookkeepers 
or accountants. Those students who are taking bookkeep- 
ing because they want to be bookkeepers or accountants 
need a thorough mastery of the procedures involved in 
bookkeeping. In addition, these students need to thor- 
oughly understand why the procedures get the correct 
results. Of course, all students in bookkeeping should 
master the procedures and thoroughly understand 
them, but it is imperative for those who want to be book- 
keepers or accountants. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to see that these 
students understand the duties and functions of book- 
keepers and accountants. Most high school students have 
very little knowledge concerning the prerequisites to be- 
come a certified public accountant. In addition, many 
have very little knowledge concerning the functions of 
an accountant. 

Most individuals who are classified as bookkeepers in 
business today spend approximately four-fifths of their 
time performing general clerical duties and one-fifth of 
their time ‘‘keeping books.’’ In the Pittsburgh Survey, 
the duties performed by 371 bookkeepers were deter- 
mined. In the: same survey, the duties of 442 general 
clerks were reported. In comparing the duties of general 
clerks with those of bookkeepers as revealed in this sur- 


1“Pittsburgh Survey, Duties of Bookkeepers,” The Journal of Business 
Education, Volume XXIV (May, 1949), p. 28. 
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“Practically all office workers participate in one way or another in the bookkeeping activities of the firm.” 


vey, it is apparent that many of the duties performed by 
these two classifications of workers are identical. Also, the 
ranks as to the frequency of the performance of many 
of these duties are the same. Not only does this survey 
indicate that general clerks need bookkeeping instruc- 
tion, but also that bookkeepers need general clerical in- 
struction. 


Special needs for students taking bookkeeping as part 
of their training as office workers. Regardless of wheth- 
er a student plans to be a stenographer, a clerk, a typist, 
or a secretary in a business office, a knowledge of book- 
keeping and how records are kept is highly important. 
Practically all office workers, irrespective of their job 
classification, will participate in one way or another in 
the bookkeeping activities of the firm. These activities 
may include the recording of cash receipts or cash pay- 
ments, understanding banking services, keeping payroll 
records, determining social security and other tax deduc- 
tions, filling out or typewriting business forms, assisting 
with journalizing or posting, and typewriting or assist- 
ing with the preparation of financial statements and 
reports. 

In order to work effectively and cooperate with the 
people directly responsible for the bookkeeping function 
in an office, all office workers need some knowledge and 
understanding of bookkeeping. Of course, the more thor- 
ough the knowledge and understanding, the more effect- 
ively the office worker can participate in the record- 
keeping activities. 


Special needs for students taking bookkeeping for per- 
sonal business use. Some students in our bookkeeping 
classes will be taking the course because they anticipate 
needing a knowledge of bookkeeping in managing their 
own small business enterprise after graduation. Some 
of these students will come from homes in which the 
parents own or manage a small business. Some likely 
will come from farm homes. Successful farming today 
involves a large investment in machinery, land, and live- 
stock necessitating extensive bookkeeping. Some stu- 
dents will be planning on entering one of the professions 
and feel that a knowledge of bookkeeping would be bene- 
ficial. 

These students need a thorough knowledge of the pro- 
cedures in bookkeeping. They will also need some 
knowledge of how single entry bookkeeping operates and 
how it applies to a small business enterprise. Opportu- 
nities should be provided for these students to complete 
projects and practice sets that are designed to meet their 
specific interests and needs. Publishers of bookkeeping 
textbooks have many supplementary materials available 
for this purpose. 


Special needs for students taking bookkeeping as an 
elective. In nearly every bookkeeping class there are 
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some students who are taking the course merely as an 
elective. These students can profit from the general 
education values that are inherent in a course in: book- 
keeping. Furthermore, many of these students do not 
know their own vocational aims at this particular time. 
Some are likely to change their plans before completing 
the course and become a so-called business major. 

At any rate, the teacher should recognize the fact that 
in addition to the general education values these stu- 
dents need the knowledge and understanding involved 
in the vocational aspect of bookkeeping. It is quite likely 
that these students need as thorough a knowledge of the 
detailed functions and importance of bookkeeping as 
those students who are more specific at the present time 
in their objectives for taking the course. 


Conclusions 


The successful and effective teacher of bookkeeping 
recognizes that the individual and special needs of the 
students in a particular class depends to a great extent 
upon the aims and purposes of each student in that 
class. The teacher must have some information as to 
why each student is taking the course. 

It is generally agreed that bookkeeping has many 
general education values for all students who take it. 
These general education values can be achieved without 
much knowledge of the vocational objectives of the stu- 
dents in the class if the teacher specifically gives some 
emphasis to the general education aspects of bookkeeping. 

The teacher can plan, organize, and teach a class in 
bookkeeping so that the individual and special needs of 
the students are met more effectively if the teacher se- 
cures some information concerning the aims and objec- 
tives of each student in the class. 


Shank 
(Continued from page 17) 


interest, and no doubt would result in his broader knowl- 
edge of the entire operation. 

The illustration just given should serve to stress the 
necessity for appropriate curriculum planning. In a 
time of an urgent need for greater use of all school facil- 
ities, of continued teacher shortages, of an increased 
necessity for utilization of every opportunity to meet 
student needs, and of a need for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of skilled retail employees, it would behoove busi- 
ness teachers and school administrators to stress as 
strongly as possible close cooperation in the preparation 
of curricular materials within and between departments 
in the secondary schools. 
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Next Month 


The January issue of Business Education Forum will 
depart from its usual schedule. The Services Section 
articles will emphasize ‘Teaching Aids” in the re- 
spective areas. “Office Standards and Cooperation 
With Business” has been moved forward to the fea- 
ture section of the January issue. The reason for 
rearranging the schedule is to free the entire May 
issue of the Forum for the big Centennial Celebra- 


tion number. 


For high school 
business law... 


Today's 
Business Law 


by K. E. Goodman 
and W. L. Moore 


e Here’s a complete course in the fundamentals 
of business law with hundreds of real-life cases 
to illustrate important points and test your stu- 
dents’ application of basic principles. 


e The authors’ simple style and crystal-like 
clarity arouse and maintain interest and add to 
the effectiveness of the presentation, 

e Each section offers a Preview, a bird’s-eye 
view of what appears in the section; each chap- 
ter is preceded by a Legal Project for Discus- 
sion, a capsule case or illustration explaining 
legal points in the chapter. 
e Review tests are built in at the end of each | 
section, and end-of-chapter material includes t 
vocabulary-meaning exercises, questions, comple- 
tion exercises, and cases. 

e Drawing and cartoons appear throughout the 
book and enliven the text matter. 

e Also available: a Workbook, Tests, and a 


Teacher’s Manual. 
PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36 


First Name in Business Education 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


LUCY ROBINSON, Editor 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


DRAW THE SHADE AND PUT MORE LIGHT 
ON YOUR BRIEF FORMS 


Contributed by Forest Zimpfer, Center Point High 
School, Center Point, Iowa, and Fred S. Cook, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


WHILE ONE PICTURE may not be worth a thousand 
words—one well-designed audio-visual aid can certainly 
save the busy teacher many thousands of words. A well 
conceived and constructed visual aid usually takes some 
time to construct, but since it saves considerable talking, 
conserves valuable time, and increases the learning that 
takes place in the class, why not consider the visual 
device described in this article. 

Many of us waste valuable hours in our shorthand 
classes by placing good to poor shorthand outlines on 
the chalkboard, erasing them halfway through the 
period because of space, and then wishing we had the 
same outlines available at the end of the period for 
recall purposes. This problem is especially true when- 
ever we are teaching a lesson that contains a unit of 
brief forms. We know it is vital for us to review con- 
stantly the current lesson as well as review all brief 
forms learned to date. 

A solution that was developed as part of an audio- 
visual project for a graduate education course worked 
well for the contributors during the past school year. 
This project was the preparation of a complete set of 
brief forms on a set of window shades. 

Materials that are needed for this project are two 
window shades, pencil, ruler, and some sort of marking 
device. The window shades can be purchased very rea- 
sonably from any furniture store. White plastic shades 
are best because they will not fade or tear easily. The 
marking or writing device should be of such a nature 
that it gives an outline that can be read from the back 
of the room. For this project we used a fountain 
brush (a marker with a felt tip that has the supply of 
ink attached to it). This fountain brush keeps the flow 
of ink constant. It costs about seventy-five cents. A 
grease pencil might do a good job, too. 
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In preparing the shades, the first step is to draw 
light pencil lines every four inches across the shade. 
These will be used for the writing lines. The lines can 
be inked with an ordinary pen after they have been 
spaced correctly. 

The next step is to trace in lightly the brief form 
outlines. If the outlines are drawn approximately four 
inches high, they will be legible at the rear of a twenty- 
five foot room. Of course, you will want to start put- 
ting the outlines at the bottom, so that each new lesson 
will appear higher on the shade. This also enables the 
class to review the outlines that appear on the lower 
part of the shade after the teacher has presented the 
new outlines for the day. Now use the marking instru- 
ment to trace over the outlines. It is well worth the 
cost and effort to spray the entire shade with a plastic 
coating that can be purchased at any paint department. 
This keeps the ink from smearing and helps protect 
the entire shade from damage. 

The final step will be to procure some ordinary win- 
dow shade brackets and mount these above the chalk- 
board. If you are a “travelling” teacher, you will need 
brackets in the various rooms so that you can “tote” 
the shades from room to room. 

We found there was one disadvantage to using four- 
inch symbols—it takes slightly more than one shade to 
accommodate all the brief forms. However, this prob- 
lem was solved by using the remaining portion of the 
second shade for outlines of all the states and many 
of the principal cities. Perhaps you might want to 
include some other type of material that should be 
reviewed constantly, such as: commonly used phrases, 
special words, prefixes, suffixes, punctuation rules, and 
the like. Or you may want to prepare that first day’s 
lesson on the unused portion of the second shade— 
putting down, step by step, the introduction of the 
alphabetic outlines used in the first lesson, or the first 
week. Or, you may decide to make your outlines three- 
inches high and thus get all of the brief forms on a 
single shade. 

You can see that with a little time and a little effort 
and almost no cost, the shorthand teacher can produce 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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TYPEWRITING 


LET’S NARROW THE GAP BETWEEN THE 
TYPEWRITING CLASSROOM AND THE 
INITIAL JOB 


Contributed by Mary F. Greenfield, Lansing Public 
Schools, Lansing, Michigan 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR reports on Monday to 
her first office job. Or, the June graduate appears on 
Monday after graduation to assume her new duties as 
a clerical employee. The employer expects this young 
trainee to be able to type with at least an average degree 
of speed and a great capacity for accuracy. This much 
the employer assumes can be done with ease because the 
high school placement records indicate the degree of 
skill. 

Our young typists begin their work in what to them 
constitutes a very strange and often frightening setting. 
If new business forms are placed before them, if six or 
eight carbon copies are required, if the typewriter is 
different and unmanageable, if the chair is either awk- 
wardly too high or too low, if the lighting is inadequate 
and the ventilation poorly adjusted, how can our typists 
begin to perform in a satisfactory manner? 

Our schools often instruct these typewriting students 
for three semesters. Briefly stated, timed writings and 
mailable copies are the chief goals. Whether we as teach- 
ers stick closely to the book, or incorporate additional 
thought-provoking exercises and studies, we still cannot 
in our typewriting classes approximate the office atmos- 
phere, whether it be the beautifully equipped and mod- 
ern office or its direct opposite. 

Yet there are ways in which business teachers can help 
the students in their initial job efforts. In general, the 
gap between the typewriting classroom and the initial 
job can be narrowed in two ways: improved communica- 
tions with business and improved classroom practices. 
CoMMUNICATING WITH BusINEss. We in business educa- 
tion have an ever-increasing responsibility to commu- 
nicate openly with business. Generally speaking, our 
bigger national enterprises are equally aware of the need 
for this close cooperation, and they are making tremen- 
dous strides in this direction. Business representatives 
of these outstanding firms and educators are pooling 
their efforts in the development and maintenance of re- 
quired standards. However, a very large percentage of 
our initial job seekers are not employed by these larger 
firms. This higher precentage is hired by firms with 
nineteen or less employees. 

The orientation period of a new worker in one of these 
smaller firms might be used as an illustration of how the 
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business teacher might aid in narrowing the gap between 
the classroom and the initial job. Studies and surveys 
are proving that orientation periods prove meaningful. 
Our schools use this approach; our well-established busi- 
nesses use this method of introduction. Smaller offices 
have varying degrees of informal indoctrination. A 
small office with an office manager or supervisor present- 
ing a ‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ of over-all operations would 
elicit an effective response from the new trainee. The 
supervisor who immediately assigns a work project with- 
out supplementary explanation can scarcely expect an 
intelligent interpretation of directive orders. Cannot the 
business teacher, through communications, help the em- 
ployer in these smaller firms realize the value of giving 
the new employee a chance to ‘‘size up’’ the total over- 
all operation ? 


REAL MArerIAts. One of the most important 
single classroom practices which can narrow the gap 
between the classroom and the initial job is the utiliza- 
tion of real business materials. Many office managers 
are most cooperative in helping the business department 
accumulate the actual forms used in offices. The use in 
the classrooms of these forms should come as a result of 
cooperative thinking on the part of businessmen and 
business teachers. Through the use of real materials 
the students will develop a wider acquaintance of pos- 
sible variations and learn to produce the proper machine 
adjustments, thus giving them a better feeling of secur- 
ity in practical applications. 

In light of the fact that automation is a present and 
future trend, more typewriting of statistical material 
such as must be prepared for data processing equipment 
seems to be indicated. Students can be encouraged to 
locate statistical typewriting sources outside of the text- 
book which would give them practice and at the same 
time call for a degree of initiative. They can find avail- 
able sources in the newspapers—stockmarket quotations, 
bank statements, and commodity sales reports are but a 
few examples. 

Many teachers employ the practice of direct dictation 
to their classes. Realism could be added to this proce- 
dure if business terms secured from local businesses 
were used. Students could call on businesses represent- 
ing areas such as insurance, banking, manufacturing, 
real estate, and distribution ; and there, through an inter- 
view, collect the terminology peculiar to that business. 
On the basis of their findings, the students could formu- 
late lists of terms which could be utilized in direct dic- 
tation activities. 


DEVELOPING THE INQUIRING MIND. In advanced type- 
writing classes, teachers usually continue to give thor- 
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ough instructions as to what is wanted and needed in 
executing a particular exercise. This is considered ex- 
cellent teaching technique and is to be commended. If 
we may assume that advanced typists are potential office 
employees, might we consider the approach of giving 
very brief directions, and thereby subtly drawing intelli- 
gent inquiring questions from the students, in this way 
letting them develop a questioning attitude toward that 
job that must be completed. Our students so often leave 
the atmosphere of the classroom and are thrust into a 
business situation where they are expected to be able to 
think. This transition is often difficult both for them 
and for the employer who may not be able to understand 
the lack of perceptiveness. Perhaps we are not doing 
all we can to develop this quality. We find the road of 
absolutism more easily followed in large classes. Of 
more profit to the student would be an inquiring mind 
which would carry over to the new job and demand 
answers to puzzling directions given in haste with little 
forethought. 

Both a teaching aid and an aid to business would be 
to distribute to the class members a variety of letter 
content including a minimum of one garbled thought 
and one or two misspelled words. Let the students move 
to another typewriter (immediate adjustment to a new 
situation) and then let them ask questions regarding 
style of punctuation, letter form, style of closing, con- 
text of thought. The use of available dictionaries should 
be stressed at this time. Successful completion of this 
exercise would be the direct result of inclusive thinking. 


DEVELOPING DESIRABLE PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS. 
There is a preponderance of evidence that job success is 
highly related to the possession of desirable personality 
characteristics. Therefore, the teacher interested in 
narrowing the gap between classroom and initial job 
must give some attention to the potentiality for develop- 
ing desirable personality characteristics in typewriting 
classrooms. 

Much disagreement exists as to how personality char- 
acteristics are developed, and it is not the intention here 
to delve into this controversy. Rather the intention is 
to suggest that the utilization by the teacher of a self- 
evaluation checklist may be helpful in aiding the teach- 
er to be aware of this facet of his classroom responsibil- 
ity and to be evaluative as to whether or not his class- 
room is an environment conducive to the development of 
desirable personality characteristics. Such self-evalua- 
tion checklists are available, but the teacher who devel- 
ops a self-made checklist will perhaps derive more 
benefit and at the same time be more inclined to guide 
the students effectively. 

As an example, a self-evaluation list for the teacher 
might include these points: 

1. Are there good work habits of prompt starting and 
follow-through ? 
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Is there a responsible attitude toward the use and care 
of typewriters? 


Can errors be found by the students? 


Are students competing with each other or are they com- 
peting with their own record? i 


Are directions being followed? 
Is the atmosphere one of purposeful relationships? 
Are working materials effectively arranged? 


Are the appearance and grooming of students acceptable 
by average standards? 


9. Are the students asking sensible questions? 
10. Am I stimulating student interest? 


PROVIDING BroaD EQUIPMENT EXPERIENCES. Most class- 
rooms are equipped with a variety of typewriters. Our 
students have a distinct tendency to attach themselves 
to one model and nothing short of an explosion can pry 
them loose. They do have a point when they say that 
their speed and accuracy will suffer if they change, but 
what are their chances of continuing with the same 
model? Why can’t we help them get this particular 
adjustive experience before they step into an office? 

One area teachers are apt to neglect is that of teaching 
the student to remedy minor typewriter ailments. Often 
only a slight mechanical adjustment is necessary. In 
the classroom a teacher most generally will find that 
making this adjustment without explanation is the 
quickest solution. If this is done without explanation 
what happens to the learning situation? When the stu- 
dent is working on the first job, the typewriter may de- 
velop the same symptom. What then? 

Employers frequently complain that the new em- 
ployees are so ignorant of the typewriter as a machine 
that they cannot even change ribbons. When an em- 
ployee has completed three semesters of typewriting, an 
employer has a right to assume this competency, and an 
equal right to be dismayed at the failure to handle the 
equipment. Let’s take time to have the students become 
as familiar as possible with the machine they use. 


OBTAINING BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. Those teachers who 
themselves have had actual practical office experience 
are often in a far better position to narrow the gap be- 
tween classroom and initial job. As a matter of fact, 
there is a rapidly developing belief that this experience 
be a requisite for the business teacher. Holding an office 
position during summer months, perhaps once every 
five years, would renew enthusiasm, increase confidence, 
and permit the teacher to present to the group factual 
information, interesting side-lights and maybe a few 
humorous incidents to relieve tension and enliven the 
atmosphere. 

It will always be impossible to completely bridge the 
gap between the typewriting classroom and the initial 
job. However, the possibilities for narrowing the gap 
are more innumerable than one may think. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


A PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IN 
THE CLERICAL PRACTICE COURSE 


Contributed by Geraldine Ebert, Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales 


AN EXAMINATION of the reasons why people do not 
sueceed on the job shows that character traits are the 
principal cause of workers being discharged or not re- 
ceiving promotions. Undesirable traits can be corrected ; 
therefore, the program of instruction used to prepare 
students for clerical work should stress ways of personal 
improvement as well as the gaining of efficiency in the 
performance of given tasks. Here is an opportunity to 
help students acquire the attitudes and working rela- 
tionships that are so necessary for a successful career in 
business. 

Students will readily acknowledge that a pleasing 
personality, proper grooming, careful use of words, a 
well modulated voice, pleasant manners, and desirable 
work habits are important for a competent worker. The 
advice and assistance of personnel managers, local execu- 
tives, or perhaps a successful graduate will aid greatly 
in stimulating the student’s desire for self-improvement. 
Once their interest is aroused, they will enter into the 
program with a great deal of enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion. 


PERSONALITY IMPROVEMENT. The clerical practice teach- 
er may begin a program of personality improvement 
through the use of a nonstandardized personality mea- 
suring test. Almost everyone likes to take such a test, and 
this procedure will start the student to thinking of his 
strong and weak qualities. A simple self-rating scale 
that rates traits that will effect good relationships and 
those traits that affect performance will provide a basis 
for self-analysis and self-improvement. The use of such 
a scale will also provoke discussions on how attitudes 
and habits may affect working relationships and on the 
way in which one’s appearance and mannerisms may 
affect others. 

The discussions must be applicable to school and busi- 
ness situations. Individual conferences will help the 
student identify his weak and his strong points. Recog- 
nition of improvement will give encouragement. To 
achieve results the program must be put into practice 
at the beginning of the course, and all must work on it 
conscientiously and consistently. 


Proper GRooMING. High school students are always 


eager to participate in a proper grooming program. 
These students have reached the age where ‘‘looks’’ are 
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very important to them. Plan a long-range program 
which stresses the importance of health and cleanliness 
for clear complexions, glossy hair, and general attractive- 
ness. Include the effects of a well-balanced diet on enthu- 
siasm for work or play, alertness, and even disposition. 
A schedule for work, recreation, sleep, and regular meals 
to be followed during the course will establish the habit 
of budgeting time. 

A wealth of free materials can be obtained which 
illustrate the proper use of make-up and the care and 
styling of hair. Easy-to-keep hair styles together with 
clean, well-pressed clothing are a must for working girls. 
A short study of business women’s magazines will point 
out that the career girl can be well-dressed without own- 
ing an expensive wardrobe and without wearing drab 
clothing. 

To climax the study on dress and appearance, the 
students will enjoy giving a style show in which they 
model proper clothing, make-up, and hair styles for 
various occasions. Such an activity will also present an 
opportunity for the students to express themselves before 
a group and will aid in the development of self-confi- 
dence and poise. 


SPEECH AND VOICE IMPROVEMENT. Speech and voice im- 
provement will be an assignment of mutual cooperation. 
A well-modulated voice, a careful choice of words, and 
proper pronunciation and enunciation are among the 
qualities that mark the difference between superiority 
and mediocrity and are considered when an advance- 
ment on the job is to be made. 

The use of a voice-recording machine is an excellent 
device to interest students in how they sound to others 
and to determine weaknesses. Students who are genuine- 
ly interested in self-improvement will note their speech 
habits and be open to suggestions. Friends may work 
together in correcting poor grammar habits, pronuncia- 
tion, and enunciation. The library can supply reference 
materials on simple exercises to improve pitch. 

The study of telephone techniques, interviews, and 
other oral asignments may be used to check improvement 
of speech as well as to gain the necessary information 
of the study. Many businesses prefer their applicants to 
make contact by telephone, and they interview only 
those with telephone voices and telephone manners; 
therefore, include applying for a job by telephone as 
well as interviews and letters of application. 

Use every opportunity available for self-expression; 
only through extensive practice can improvement be 
made. Don’t overlook the advantages in using such aids 
as the tele-trainer and the tape recorder for practice and 
for check ups. (Please turn to page 29) 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING HOUSING 


Contributed by Charles S. Davis, Sullivan High 
School, Sullivan, Illinois 


EVERYONE MUST HAVE some means of shelter. 
Most people have a lifelong desire to own a home; but 
not everyone is justified in buying one. As the family 
passes from one stage in the pattern of living to another, 
conditions change; and these changes have a great effect 
on the question of home ownership. During the present 
general trend of early marriages, the problem is of 
special interest to high school students, now and in the 
years ahead. 

A plan for teaching housing may be used not only in 
consumer education or consumer economics, but in gen- 
eral business, business arithmetic, business law, or in 
adult economic education. 

Only parts of the plan are given in this article. Each 
section may be developed to suit the needs of the class 
and the community. 


Basic Understandings 


1. The purchase of a home represents the largest single ex- 
penditure that most families will make. 

2. Every family must decide for itself whether it is wiser 

to rent or to own a home. 

Most of the homes that people buy or build are financed 

through some form of credit arrangement. 

The decision to rent or to buy a home depends on each 

family’s particular situation. 

Besides regular payment on a house, which includes in- 

terest and part of the principal, the owner has certain 

other costs, such at taxes, depreciation, insurance, repairs, 

maintenance, and assessments. 

A glossary of terms may be prepared by the teacher 

or the students. Some terms to consider are: abstract, 

appraisal, escrow, lien, mortgage, quitclaim, deed, war- 

ranty deed, and zoning ordinances. 
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Pretest 


Disagree-Agree. On the line after each of the statements, 
give your opinion by writing the word “disagree” or “agree.” 
1. It is cheaper to rent than it is to buy a house... 
2. Depreciation expense is an estimate of a decrease in the 
value of property rather than an actual loss... 
3. The price of a home should not exceed an amount that is 
21% times the annual income of the family...» 
4. In the United States, more people rent homes than own 
5 


. Savings and loan associations finance the purchase of more 

homes than does any other type of financial institution. 

A good home provides for the daily activities of the entire 

7. Because of high taxes, the number of people in the United 
States who own their own homes is becoming fewer each 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


Pupil Activities 


1. Make a chart showing the prices of homes listed for sale 
in the local newspapers. 

2. Draw a map showing the new housing developments in 
your city or community. 

3. Panel discussion: “Should a young married couple buy 
or rent a home?” Invite young married people to partici- 
pate. 

4. Interview a home owner who recently built a home. Find 
out the unexpected costs that occurred during construc- 
tion. 

5. Why do some persons buy old houses instead of new ones? 
Obtain reasons from owners of older homes. 

6. Investigate the procedure in your community for record- 

ing a deed, a lease, or a mortgage. Find out the place 

of recording, the details of the procedure, and the fee. 

Obtain a sample form required by a bank, savings and 

loan association or insurance company for making a loan. 

Fill out the blank. 

8. Write a brief report on some of the restrictions of federal 
loan agencies. 

9. Interview several neighbors on “What I Wish I Had in 
My Home.” 

10. Obtain copies of your state laws pertaining to the a 
closure of mortgages. Write a summary on the legal rights 
of mortgagor and mortgagee. 


Final Measurement 

True or False statements such as the following may be used 

as final measurement 

1. Fire insurance on a residence is automatically transferred 
to the new owner on the sale of the property. 

2. The most economical time to buy a home is when many 
people are buying real estate. 

3. One can obtain an FHA loan with a smaller down pay- 
ment than is possible on a regular loan from a bank. 

4, Savings and loan associations usually refuse to lend more 
than 50 per cent of the value of the real estate. 

5. Many persons believe it costs less to rent than to own. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 21) 


a device that can be used every day of the school year— 
and for many years to come. 

By using the predrawn outlines, the shorthand 
teacher saves valuable class time and, at the same time, 
presents more legible outlines. This device also enables 
the teacher to face the class while presenting new 
theory. Then, too, all the brief forms are in one con- 
veniently located spot where the teacher can control 
with ease the speed of reviewing. The charts serve as 
a convenient recall tool for individuals or for class use. 
They are always available when needed without extra 
work or time. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


HOW TEACHER-COORDINATORS RATE 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


Contributed by L. C. Severson, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, California 


ARE YOU HAPPY with your teaching position? Are 
your students equally happy and interested in your 
classes? If you are typical of 61 Upper Mid-West teach- 
er-coordinators, you’ll say ‘‘yes’’ to the first, and ‘‘no’’ 
to the second question. 

A questionnaire entitled ‘‘Urgent Problems of Teach- 
er-Coordinators’’ was circulated among Upper Mid-West 
coordinators of both diversified and distributive oceupa- 
tions programs to sample opinions on the subject. The 
results revealed many interesting points. 


SrupENT Motivation. First, let’s stay with that word 
‘‘interesting’’ and notice that every coordinator checked 
‘*Maintenance of interest in classwork’’ as a problem to 
be reckoned with. Forty per cent of the returns stated 
it was a frequent problem. A similar response was found 
under the on-the-job section of the survey where 94 per 
cent of the respondents complained that at least some of 
the trainees lost interest in their jobs. Thus, the two 
highest rated topics in the returns were related to the 
trainee’s interests! 

Next it became clear that the teacher-coordinators 
themselves were content with their jobs. High among 
the problems never encountered were, ‘‘Find coordinat- 
ing unpleasant,’’ and ‘‘Your personal interest in dis- 
tributive education falling off.’’ Thus, it appears that 
their task is to bring student motivation up to their own 
level of interest. 

Other problems loomed large also. For example, most 
classrooms reported do not have a model store set-up, 
although one-third of the coordinators stated they had 
some equipment. Without such aid as a model store, 
“**Practical application of subject matter’’ was listed 
as a problem by 90 per cent of the respondents. ‘‘Re- 
placing the student who has failed on the job’’ was an 
occasional difficulty encountered by most of the coor- 
dinators. 

Somewhat more intriguing were the ratings of ‘‘Les- 
son Planning”’ as a problem. This subject was termed a 
frequent problem in 46 per cent of the returns. This 
figure becomes even more amazing when the reader re- 
ealls that some of these teacher-coordinators have been 
instructing up to 20 years. We may then wonder why 


Epiror’s Note: This report on the problems of teacher-coordi- 
nators affords an opportunity to compare one’s situation with 
that of his fellow workers in other schools. 
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lesson planning did not become easier for the teachers 
as they gained experience? 

Other problems that involved over 80 per cent of the 
sampled group were: (1) Difficulty in finding and using 
motivating aids and techniques, (2) Lack of supple- 
mentary materials for occupational relations, and (3) 
Constructing and grading tests. (Here again we may 
wonder why this is a problem with an experienced 
teacher. ) 

On the positive side of the ledger, we have already 
seen that the coordinators like their jobs. <A partial 
reason for this may be the low rating of ‘‘ Friction with 
organized labor’’—only 12 per cent of the returns ex- 
pressed any conflict with the labor unions. Additional 
topics that were infrequent in their occurrence were: 
‘*Unable to cite selling experiences,’’ and ‘‘Classes over- 
loaded with students.’’ 


SMALL ScHoots Fare Berrer. Quite often, according to 
the survey, the small schools proved to be the most for- 
tunate. A school of 500 or fewer students, usually found 
in the small, outstate towns, fared better than their 
larger brothers in the following categories: (1) Disci- 
pline, (2) Class is a dumping ground for poor students, 
(3) Lack of faculty support of program, (4) Lack of 
student body support, and (5) Classes overloaded with 
students. 

When asked directly, ‘‘What do you consider to be 
your greatest problem in connection with the program ?’’ 
26 returns had but one thought—getting the right stu- 
dents into the program. Eight coordinators were more 
concerned with placing the students in the training sta- 
tions. Thus, in approximately half of the responses the 
trainee was the major problem. 


STUDENT SELECTION. In the various comments attached 
to the questionnaires came many blasts at the student 
programming procedures of the schools. One large city 
coordinator bemoaned the fact that his trainees were 
the type who were more interested in getting out of 
school early than learning about retailing. Another 
teacher enclosed the I.Q. scores of the next year’s appli- 
cants. While the name of the classifying test was not 
given, the scores themselves gave little room for doubt 
that the year ahead would be difficult indeed. At least 
85 per cent of the returns indicated the programs were 
quite often a dumping ground for poor students. Only 
in those systems where there was a model store, did the 
coordinators consistently disclaim any trouble with stu- 
dent selection. Zt seems that if the school systems care 
enough to buy the necessary equipment, they care enough 
to fill the program with trainees that have been well 
screened, (Please turn to page 28) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR BEGINNING OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 


_ Contributed by Dean C. Anderson, Phoenix Christian 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


IN A BUSINESS WORLD streamlining its operation 
so rapidly that businessmen feel they must ‘‘run to 
stand still,’? how can business educators provide pro- 
spective office employees with the practical training re- 
quired to meet the demands of our day? A _ basic 
dynamic business curriculum must be in line with cur- 
rent business methods and practice. 

As one means of developing such a curriculum for 
the Phoenix Christian High School a survey was made 
of twenty-four offices in Phoenix to develop practical 
instructional material, to determine levels of achieve- 
ment and standards to be established, and to serve as 
one means of guidance in selecting equipment needed 
to carry on a functional office training program. 

The offices studied included four financial, three in- 
surance and real estate, four manufacturing, four re- 
tail, three wholesale, four public utilities, one service, 
and one school. These business firms represent both 
the large office and the more typical small office so 
numerous in the light and diversified industries in the 
Phoenix area. 


TESTING ProcepureE. Fifty per cent of the offices studied 
reported that they use performance tests in selecting 
office employees. The type of test given by the employ- 
ment office consists of typewriting from straight copy 
for a period of ten minutes and is graded on a basis 
of speed and accuracy. If the applicant does not have 
sufficient skill to type 40 words a minute the employ- 
ment office does not consider him as having marketable 
skill. The shorthand dictation ranges from 80 to 120 
words a minute depending upon the ability of the ap- 
plicant; the dictation is given for two and one-half 
minutes. Upon request of the employer the employment 
office also administers an aptitude test devised by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Since many of our students will probably be required 
to take performance tests when applying for a job, there 
is evidence that some class time could well be devoted 
to teaching students techniques of taking tests. Further- 


Epiror’s Nore: An analysis was also made of the makes of 
office machines and equipment in use in the area. Since the data 
would not be of universal interest, it is omitted here. However, 
this information would be useful to any person making selections 
of equipment and machines; therefore it should be included as a 
part of any similar study. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


more, if students are informed as to what they might 
expect on the tests it will be easier for them to main- 
tain poise and do a better job. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTs. It was found that a high 
school education is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of initial employment in most business offices in the 
Phoenix area providing the student has acquired ade- 
quate skill in high school. Moreover, there are indica- 
tions that local managers do not give preference to 
business college graduates when hiring new employees 
providing the high school graduate has the skill needed 
to perform the duties that will be assigned to him. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-four offices studied in- 
dicated they employ students directly from high school 
without previous experience. The two offices which re- 
quired experience of their office employees were small of- 
fices and the employers felt that the responsibility placed 
upon their employees required more maturity than most 
high school graduates possess. The fact that most office 
managers do not require previous experience should 
be encouraging to high school students in the area who 
are preparing for employment in the office occupations. 


OrricE Macuines. The strategic importance of the type- 
writer in the business office was emphasized in this 
study by the large number of these machines reported. 
It is interesting to note that of the 1,911 typewriters 
used in these offices nearly 12 per cent were electric. 

The results of this study also tend to justify instruc- 
tion in other commonly used office machines including 
adding machines, calculating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, voice writing machines, and mailing machines. 
There was an overwhelming preference expressed for 
the full-bank adding machine. Seventy per cent of the 
568 adding machines reported were of this type. 


PERSONAL TRAITS. Businessmen are as much concerned 
about the development of an employable personality as 
they are the development of necessary skills in prospec- 
tive office employees. Many employers hold the view 
that to some extent technical skill can be developed on 
the job, but that character traits and personality should 
be developed in the school. Some would even go so far 
as to assume that personality is a measure of an indi- 
vidual as a whole. 

The demands of the businessman are not definite re- 
garding personal traits; however, they might be very 
briefly summarized in general terms as (1) an ability 
and willingness to work hard and (2) adjustability. 

It was found that the office managers included in this 
study regarded accuracy, dependability, intelligence, 
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Look who makes the most versatile table in "educationdom” 


Model 6-229 


f’ SEND NOW 
for complete information on the Model 6-229 


ADJUSTEZE table and other years-ahead business 
education furniture. Write Dept. F. 


oiterilile ADJUSTEZE CORP. 805 East Center Stree 


INTERSTATE DOES! 
ADJUSTEZE 


FULLY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 


Interstate makes the Model 6-229 Adjusteze 
table with sturdy steel base construction. So 
it takes the weight of large calculating ma- 
chines. Interstate gives it a roomy 24” x 48” 
top. So it’s a perfect bookkeeping, conference 
or 2-student study table. Interstate designs it to 
go up and down easily and quickly from 19” 
to 31”. So it can suit the height of all your 
students — short, medium or tall. Here, indeed, 
is a table with a uniquely versatile personality 
and with the exceptional durability required to 
stand up under years of hard classroom use. 


Anaheim, California 


punctuality, and honesty as the personal qualities of 
greatest importance when inquiring for reference. 
Reason For Faure. Seventy per cent of the office 
managers stated that undesirable personality traits were 
the chief reason for the dismissal of employees. Next 
in frequency was lack of occupational skill—fifty per 
cent of the office managers stated that this was the rea- 
son for the dismissal of beginning office employees in 
their office. The third most frequently mentioned rea- 
son was uncooperativeness; forty-one per cent of the 
office managers listed this as a chief reason for dismissal. 
Other reasons reported at least once: immaturity, lack of 
interest, intelligence, alcoholism, health, lack of adapt- 
ability, and inaccuracy. 

Summary. Although the findings of this survey are not 
conclusive in every respect, the following procedures and 
practices brought to light might well serve to give direc- 
tion and emphasis to classroom teaching: (1) Since 
many business firms in Phoenix make sufficient use of 
tests, there is evidence to warrant teaching the student 
some of the problems involved in taking performance 
tests. (2) The results of this study justify instruction 
in such essential office machines as the manual and the 
electric typewriter, adding machines, calculators, voice 
writing machines, duplicating machines, and mailing 
machines. (3) The indispensable need of an employable 
personality to accompany the marketable skills of office 
employees was stressed, as 70 per cent of the office man- 
agers listed undesirable personal traits as the chief rea- 
son for failure among office employees. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 26) 

Certainly the causes of these problems do not lie with 

the administration or the students alone. Rather, all the 
parties involved must shoulder some responsibility. Per. 
haps some coordinators have available the necessary 
tools for a good program, but aren’t using them. Maybe 
the teacher-trainers in the various colleges have been un- 
able to get all their points concerning teaching and 
coordinating across to prospective teachers due to a lack 
of time or some other factor. Certainly a busy adminis- 
trator does not have time to keep up to date on all the 
developments in the field of education. He may have 
neglected that ‘‘small class’’ of cooperative part-time 
students. In some situations, the guidance counselor 
may not have fully understood the goals of the program 
and the qualifications of student-workers. 
CLASSROOM PROBLEMS More Serious. Whatever the cause 
or causes of each program’s difficulty, a final look here 
shows us that the classroom problems were more serious 
than the on-the-job troubles. Apparently the respond- 
ents have realized their title ‘‘Teacher-Coordinator’’ has 
a dual meaning. They are still classroom teachers, and 
as such, have to contend with the same problems en- 
countered by the conventional teacher as well as the 
coordination problems out in the field. 

Therefore, if you are happy with your cooperative 
part-time program, and if your trainees are equally 
content, does it not seem right to assume that you should 
be doubly proud? 
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General Clerical 
(Continued from page 24) 


Business Etiquette. Good manners are a business as 
well as a social asset. Knowing what to say and what 
to do helps the young person to develop the poise and 
self-confidence that is needed to make job adjustments 
and to establish good working relationships. A manual 
on business etiquette should be available to the students 
for use as a guide in making introductions, in receiving 
visitors, and in learning the common courtesies that 
everyone should know. 

Business etiquette also includes such abilities as: 
being loyal to the employer, keeping confidential matters 
confidential, keeping business matters off a personal 
basis, being honest in all dealings, and leaving personal 
problems at home. 

The use of case studies will permit discussions on how 
to handle trying situations and will develop the ability 
to meet such situations with ease and tact. 


Work Hasits. Every class period must be used to es- 
tablish proper work habits and to develop the right atti- 
tudes toward work. The quality of work in each job is 
most important. There is no ‘‘dead-end’’ job unless the 
individual creates a dead-end job for himself. If there 
were just one rule for success, it would read: ‘‘Do every- 
thing vou have to do better than you have to do it.”’ 


The clerical practice teacher and the students may 
work out a checklist to be used as a reminder for the 
students and as an aid in determining grades. The list 
may read as follows: 

1. I am ready to begin work when class begins and do not 
waste time by arriving late or by not having the necessary 
materials. 

2. My desk is arranged in an orderly manner so that I can 
work with speed and efficiency. 

3. My notebook, pen, and pencils are ready for use. 

4. I listen carefully to directions as they are being given and 
make notes so that I can follow through without disturb- 
ing others. 

5. I sit correctly so that I will not tire easily, and my appear- 

ance will be pleasing to others. 

When I have completed a job, I check my work carefully 

so that I am sure it is usable. 

I return any article I have borrowed, and I do not make 

a practice of borrowing. 

My typewriter and other machines that I have used are 

clean and covered. 


Whatever method used to develop good work habits is 
well worth the time and effort. This phase of developing 
the student’s personal pride in his work cannot be over- 
stressed. 

A successful personal improvement program will re- 
quire careful planning and an abundance of interest and 
enthusiasm, but the satisfaction of seeing students grow 
in ability and skill with the performance of each job and 
noting how each one is developing in those traits and 
habits that are necessary for good human relations is 
sufficient reward for the efforts spent. , 


The Standard of Excellence in its Field 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Twentieth Edition 
Here are two contributing factors: 


* Teachable Content 


The simple, accurate, and reliable content ap- 
peals to teachers. It is based upon the best and 
latest methods of bookkeeping and accounting 
as found in modern business. It emphasizes vo- 
cational bookkeeping, but also gives adequate 
personal and social applications. Standard 
three-color ruled forms are given throughout the 
book. The terminology and procedures follow 
the latest recommendations of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 


* Variety of Materials 


A choice of materials is provided to fit the need 
in your school. There are three beginning text- 
books of different lengths and an advanced vol- 
ume. A choice of five workbooks (to fit your 
course requirements) and nine practice sets 
(three with business papers) are provided to 
give a selection of optional materials for your 
first-year course. Three workbooks and five prac- 
tice sets are available as an aid to teaching. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
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VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


J 
Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- i 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity k 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These r 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 
Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostie 3 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results Cae. 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- t 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. | kt 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students (ie 
throughout the United States. 
Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the | ( 

Test I—First Semester classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award i 3 
Part I. Timed Writing pins and certificates are available. | 

—— a tudents ewriting Tests are the result of experimen- | 
Welling tation and “id specialists in business education. 

Test [1——Second Semester Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 4 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Part Til. . Tabulation Problem Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the if % 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting National Council for Business Education. The current re- | i 

visions were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana Univer- io 4 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


sity) of Delta Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore 
Balsley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard rt. 
Lundquest, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is 


the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 


Test IV—Fourth Semester ons | t 
Part I. Timed Writing ous program of research and ‘make revisions as deemed i 
Part II. Data Sheet advisable. , 
Part III. Application Letter ti 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem A manual for teachers which in- i; 2 

Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 

textbook. administering, interpreting, and 

PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with I 

peckege (10 al)... $1.00 

8 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 t] 

4 packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 

5 packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 

packages tests and manua)).... i 

peckages (80 teste and manual)... 4.20 TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 

9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package $i 
oe special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association h 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and | Yr 

manual )—$1.00. 

To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. I 
Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. a 
ti 
Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. e 

Because the tests ld low-cost basi t i itta with order or official Board 

packages of Test I of is we must require remittance wi 

packages of Test II fe 
peceatvbeateneiic packages of Test IV School or Or ti 
specimen sets Addr City & State 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


International Division 


The preliminary program for the 30th 
International Economic Course to be held 
in Austria in 1957 has been announced 
by the secretary of the Permanent Bu- 
reau. The schedule follows: 


July 10 to July 14—Vienna: Lectures 
about the economic situation in Austria. 
Visit to a textile factory and brewery. 
Receptions by Government and authori- 
ties, sightseeing tour, visit to the famous 
buildings, trip to the “Wienerwald” (Vi- 
enna Woods), Heurigen-party. 


July 14—Wachau: Visit to Krems 
(center of the Waschauer wine trade) 
and Diirnstein (ancient fortress where 
Richard Lionheart was imprisoned in the 
Middle Ages). Trip through the Wachau 
to Linz by steamer on the Danube. 


July 15 to July 16—Linz: Reception 
by the authorities. Visit to the iron and 
steelworks of the “Voest” and to the har- 
bor and wharf of Linz. Trip to the mon- 
astery of St. Florian (concert on the 
Bruckner organ). 


July 17—Salzburg: Reception by the 
authorities, sightseeing tour and concert. 


July 18 to July 19—Hallstatt (Ober- 
traun) : Lectures, visit to the Celtic ceme- 
tery and the salt-works. By cable-railway 
to the ice-caves and the plateau of the 
Dachstein. 


July 20 to July 21—Zell Am See (Hin- 
termoos): By bus to the Franz-Josefs- 
Hohe on the Grohglockner Alpine Street. 
Visit to the Kaprun power-station and 
the reservoir of Moserboden. 


July 22 to July 24—Innsbruck and sur- 
roundings: Reception by the authorities, 
sightseeing tour, Mount Isel, visit to the 
hydro-electric station Miihlau, by eable- 
railway on the Hafelekar. Farewell party. 


July 24—Closing of the course. 


Additional trips will be made from 
Innsbruck to Bregenz by boat on the Bo- 
densee Lake and from Innsbruck via Siid- 
tirol to Carinthia by bus if there is suffi- 
cient interest. 

Members of the International Society 
for Business Education who are inter- 
ested in attending the course should noti- 
fy Herbert A. Tonne, School of Eduea- 
tion, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. Applica- 
tions should be filed before January 15. 
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Chicago Meeting 


The preliminary program for the 
NABTTI sessions to be held in Chicago 
on February 14-16 is evidence that plans 


are well underway for the Joint Conven- 
tion of UBEA Divisions. The programs 
for other Divisions will be released in a 
later issue of the Forum. (See page 34) 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
rs paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visors, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated assocications are known as mem- 
bers of the 10,000 Club. 

The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. 

You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10.000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable — three or more member- 


ships for UBEA. 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Ann L. Eckersley Louis C. Nanassy 
Lewis Boynton NEW YORK 
Edward L. Cooper 
MAINE 
Dorothy E. Coiley Paul 
MARYLAND Mary Ellen Oliverio 
Jane O'Neill Milton Olson 
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Lester Sluder Betty Hutchinson 
Yvonne Terrien Dana Verry 
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ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Lucille Branscomb Eleanor Aspinwall 

ARKANSAS J. T. Goen, Jr. 
Mildred Brading Jane Martin 
Ruby Croom Ernestine Melton 
J. Alvin Dickinson KENTUCKY 
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LET’S GO UNITED! 


LOUISIANA 
Polly H. Sepulvado 


MISSISSIPPI 
Frank Herndon 
Maxie Lee Work 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mildred L. Bingham 
Lois Frazier 
Mathilde Hardaway 
Vance Littlejohn 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Meta T. Callaham 
Anita McClimon 
Eleanor Patrick 


TENNESSEE 
Ray Kinslow 
George Wagoner 
Theodore Woodward 


VIRGINIA 
Sara Anderson 
J. Curtis Hall 
Harry Huffman 
Merle Landrum 
John W. Overbey 
Watkins Smith 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Reed Davis 
Brookie Fannin 
Nora Goad 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS 
Robert Stickler 
Lewis R. Toll 
INDIANA 
Wilhelmina Hebner 
Robert Swanson 
IOWA 
D. Cuthbertson 
Lloyd Douglas 


MICHIGAN 
Lyle Maxwell 


MINNESOTA 
Jane A. Harrigan 
Ray Price 
MISSOURI 
Merea Williams 


OHIO 
Mearl R. Guthrie 
Galen Stutsman 


WISCONSIN 
Ray Rupple 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
John Binnion 
Helen Borland 
Kenneth J. Hansen 
Dorothy H. Sandham 
KANSAS 
Oscar O. Barnett 
E. A. Bettega 
Elva Gillette 
Orville P. Kliewer 
E. C. McGill 
Loda Newcomb 
Mae Reinert 
Ralf Thomas 
NEBRASKA 
Dorothy Hazel 


Orv: 

NEW MEXICO 
Geraldine Ebert 
NORTH DAKOTA 

John Rowe 
Dorothy Travis 


OKLAHOMA 
Gordon Culver 
Lloyd Garrison 
Cora R. Herzog 
Robert Lowry 
Gerald Porter 
Ralph Reed 
Bertha Sturdevant 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frances Miiller 
Hulda Vaaler 

TEXAS 


Ruth Anderson 
Carlos Hayden 
Mary Nell Johnson 
Vernon Payne 
Donald Tate 


WYOMING 


Frances Hyde 
Robert Hitch 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA 
Mary L. Calloway 


CALIFORNIA 
Mary Bell 
Joseph DeBrum 
Wm. C. Himstreet 
Margaret Johnson 
Erwin Keithley 
Forest Mayer 
Velma Olson 
Edwin Swanson 
Lewis Thompson 


HAWAII 


Phillip Atkinson 
Harriet Nakamoto 


MONTANA 
Robert Langenbach 
OREGON 
V. Ann Elliott 
Inez Loveless 
Gerald Markee 
Jessie Mae Smith 
Theodore Yerian 
UTAH 
Opal Christensen 
Ina Doty 
Helen Lundstrom 
WASHINGTON 
Robert Briggs 
Eugene Kosy 
Ernest Scheele 
Norman Thompson 
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The UBEA-Smead Award is for outstanding 
achievement in business education. It con- 
- sists of a one-year professional membership 
in UBEA with comprehensive service, the 
current year’s volume of Business Education 
Forum, a leather-covered magazine binder 
with the winner’s name embossed in gold 
leaf on the cover, and a certificate of 


recognition. 


Miss Emily English was the recipient of the UBEA-Smead Award at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. P. H. Masoner, Dean, School of 
Education, and Dr. George W. Anderson, Head of the Department 
of Business Education (right), made the presentation in behalf of 
the sponsors. 


1956 UBEA-Smead Award Winners 


@ This is the second annual presentation 
of UBEA-Smead Award winners. The Award 
is sponsored by the Smead Manufacturing 
Company, producers of nationally known 
filing supplies and instructional materials, 
in cooperation with the United Business 
Education Association, NEA. The sponsors 
hope that the presentation of the Award 
will provoke wider interest in business edu- 
cation among superior teaching candidates. 
Also, that the introduction into professional 
activities provided by the Award will stimu- 
late the winners to continue their profes- 
sional growth and development. The 1956 
winners are: 


Mary Ella Waters, Alabama State College for 
Women; Sherry A. Belew, State Teachers College 
(Florence); Marion W. Williams, Alabama State 
College; Mary Johnson Spencer, University of Ala- 
bama; Gordon Wos, Arizona State College; Grace 
E. Clayton, University of Arkansas; Shirley Ann 
Mullen, Arkansas Polytechnic College; Shirley Tem- 
ple, Southern State College; Bobbie Jane Urie, 
Arkansas State College; Kathryn L. Lowry, Chico 
State College; Eulaine Allgood, Long Beach State 
College; Roger Baldelli, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; William C. Russell, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Frances M. Heinze, 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences; Margaret A. Wood, Sacramento State 
College; Wallace Edwin Dickinson, San Diego 
State College; Jack Yuen, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Patricia Goodell Wickstrom, San Jose State 
College; Don Phelan, Stanford University; Jeanne 
Hays, University of Colorado; Mary Ellen Bowe, 
University of Denver; Fran Cordo, Colorado State 
College of Education; Anita Hakkila, Teachers 
College of Connecticut; Stephanie Ripps, The Uni 
versity of Connecticut; Doris Fennimore, Univer- 
sity of Florida; Sue Ferrell Price, Stetson Univer- 
sity; Howard O. King, The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; Laura Nell McLeod, The 
Florida State University; Lula Webb, Clark Col- 
lege; Ethel Houston, Morris Brown College; Peggy 
Sue Truitt, Georgia State College for Women; 
Vernice Dorothy Mikel, Savannah State College; 
Cleora Andres, University of Idaho; James Har- 
land Prunty, Southern Illinois University; Dorothy 
M. Bush, Eastern Illinois State College; Elva 
Gustafson Hallstrom, Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege; Janice Landgren, Northwestern University; 
Lee better, Western Illinois State College; Larry 
C. Efaw, Illinois State Normal University; Martha 
Drew, University of Illinois; Samuel Reed, Indiana 
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University; Mary Francis Harding, Butler Univer- 
sity; Barbara LaRue, Ball State Teachers College; 
Annabelle Albright, Indiana State Teachers College. 

Gary L. Aitchison, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Clarice Olson, Luther College; Elizabeth Ann 
Phelps, State University of Iowa; Melba Roswurm, 
Kansas State Teahcers College (Emporia); Lela 
Woodward, University of Kansas; Calvin L. Farmer, 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg); Sister 
Marie Vianney, Marymount College; John Field, 
University of Wichita; Jeralyn Ellison, University 
of Kentucky; Glenora Hay, Morehead State College; 
Joyce Polley, Murray State College; Jean Walton, 
Eastern Kentucky State College; Wayne D. Strick- 
land, South n Louisi College; Carolyn Joan 
Turner, Southern University; Williah V. Hodge, 
Northwestern State College; Patricia C. Ferguson, 
Xavier University; Charles J. Brocato, University 
of Maryland; Marlene Greer Chase, Morgan State 
College; Doris R. Hummel, American International 
College; Barbara L. Folley, Boston University; 
Louis J. Theriault, Jr., State Teachers College 
(Salem); James Wagar, Alma College; Helen Ko- 
bus, Wayne University; Harry Rajala, Northern 
Michigan College; Joann Auk, University of De- 
troit; Noble Tucker, Eastern Michigan College; 
Donna Mae Dolan, Western Michigan College; 
Yvonne Cousins, University of Michigan; JoAnn 
R. Johnson, Gustavus Adolphus College; Betty Jane 
Phillips, Macalester College; Janice A. LeVoir, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; JoAnne Monahan, State Teach- 
ers College (Mankato); Mary Lee Lipscomb, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College; Pearl Leggett, Missis- 
sippi State College; Elizabeth Ann Gafford, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women; Kenneth Toler, 
Mississippi College; Jacquelyn G. Carter, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; Zella Ruth Vaughn, Lincoln 
University; Charlotte S. Thornhill, Central College; 
Richard F. Goeke, State Teachers College (Kirks- 
ville, Mo.); Robert J. Semple, Central Missouri 
State College; Colleene Cline, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College; Leon C. Benson, Union College; Roma 
Jean Miller, University of Nebraska; Ralph E. Mur- 
phy, Plymouth Teachers College; Millie Coppola, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton) ; 
Joseph M. Waldman, State Teachers College (Pat- 
erson ); Charlene Janet Mann, University of New 
Mexico; Carol Gaunce, New Mexico Hichlands 
University; Wilford Stailey, New Mexico Wes‘ern 
College. 

George Hammer, The City College of New York; 
Robert F. Betscha, New York State College; Theo- 
dore Leychus, New York University; Irene Po-ada, 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Ruth H. Kap- 
lan, Adelphi College; Shirley L. Hemmer, Nazareth 
College of Rochester; Donald J. Garguil, Syracuse 
University; Florence Leader, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Joyce Morgan, North Carolina 
College; Berntelle Roan, The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina; Bob Myers, Ap- 


BUSINESS 


palachian State Teachers College; Thomas Lane 
Harrell, East Carolina College; Marjorie Forte, St. 
Augustine’s College; Renee Erickson, University of 
North Dakota; Shirley A. Blank, The University of 
Akron; Alice Colleen Hawkins, Ohio University; 
Andrea Robbins, Bowling Green State University; 
William Gregory, University of Cincinnaii; Norman 
B. Baxla, The Ohio State Univers:ty; Eleanor Van 
Sant, Findlay College; Frances Libovac, Kent State 
University; Jacqueline J. Blair, Wittenberg Col- 
lege; Eileen Duck, The University of Toledo; Mar- 
garet Ann Benning, Central State College; Gladys 
Ratliff, Oklahoma College for Women; Wanda Lee 
May, The University of Oklahoma; John Bale, Jr.. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College; Marie E. Hansen, 
Oregon State College; Russell R. Connett, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Harrison Morson, Jr., State Teach- 
ers College (Bloomsberg); Roberta Fordyce, Thiel 
College; Lavonne Adams, Grove City College; John 
E. Federinka, State College (Indiana); Dorothy E. 
Shultz, Bucknell University; Margaret Ann Wil- 
liams, Westminster Co!lege; Joan Carol McAbee, 
Drex! Institute of Technology; Carol Kuchmeister, 
Temple University; John Cord, Duquesne Univer- 
sity; Emily I. English, University of Pittsburgh; 
Kathryn Ann Hickey, Marywood College; Ida Mae 
Fisher, State Teachers College (Shippensburg) ; 
Sheila Preven, The Pennsylvania State University; 
Lea Jean Neuburger, Wilkes College; Mary Cath- 
arine McClain, University of South Carolina; Caro- 
line Angelire Jenkins, South Carolina State College; 
Charlene Thomas, The South Carolina College for 
Women; Raymond O’Dea, Northern State Teachers 
College; Mary Ann Roesler, University of South 
Dakota; Dorisse Garrison, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; Ruth Templin, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity; Sue Young, East Tennessee State College; 
Peggy Turner, The University of Tennessee; Caro- 
lyn Smith Parrish, Memphis State College; Betty 
Knight Gentry, Middle Tennessee State College; 
Elnoria McCrary, Tennessee A & I State Univer- 
sity; Lamona Lucas, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Janet Lee Wingate, The University of 
Texas; Alice Wilkinson, West Texas State College; 
Erma Lee Cooley, North Texas State College; Karen 
Birdwell, University of Houston; Ernest R. O’Quinn, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College; Shirley Crook, 
Texas Technological College; Sammie Ann Port- 
wood Morris, Baylor University; Annette Doonvan, 
Utah State Agricultural College; Mary Elizabeth 
Salmond, Brigham Young University; Elaine R. 
Conklin, University of Utah; Bayes E. Wilson, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; Russell A. Johnson, 
Richmond Professional Insti 3; Lucy Muriel Jyds- 
trup, Eastern Washington College of Education; 
Mary Pennington, Central Washington Collese of 
Education; Sylvia Black Ballard, University of Wash- 
inton; Lillian Jenkins, Concord Col'ege; Mrs. E. 
Hinkle, West Virginia Wesleyan Colleze; Charles 
Norman Lewis, Davis and Elkins College; Ralph 
Rowlette, Marshall College; Fred Waters, West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology; Agnes Broadway, 
The University of Wisconsin; Mary M. Kruel, Mar- 
quette University; Mrs. J. R. Gammon, Wisconsin 
State College; and Nancy Seltenrich Chase, The 
University of Wyoming. 
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ANNOUNCING .. . The 1957 UBEA-Smead 
Awards Program sponsored by the Smead Manu- 
facturing Company in cooperation with the United 
Business Eduction Association. Nominations by 
representatives of colleges with membership in 
the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions should be filed with the 
United Business Education Association before 
March 1, 1957. 


Miss Mary Pennington (3rd from left) was the recipient 

of the UBEA-Smead Award at Central Washington Col- 
- 4 lege of Education, Ellensburg. With Miss Pennington 

Dr. E. R. Browning, Head, Department of Business Education, East are Miss Helen Mary Gould, Mr. Eugene Kosy, and 

Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina, presented the UBEA- Dr. J. Wesley Crum. 

Smead Award for 1956 to Thomas Lane Harrell. 


Miss Wanda Lee 
May, University of 
Oklahoma’s win- 
ner, is shown with 
Dr. Gerald Porter, 
Head, Department 
of Business Educa- 
tion. 


Above: Miss Cleora Andres was presented the 1956 
award by Dr. Bruce I. Blackstone, Head, Department of 
Business Education, University of Idaho. 


Mr. Bayes E. Wil- 
son is congratulat- 
ed by Mr. A. L. 
Walker, Virginia 


Below: Dr. John E. King, President, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, presented the award to Mrs. Melba 
State Department E. Roswurm. Dr. E. C. McGill, past president of UBEA 
of Education, upon and Head, Department of Business Education, is shown 
receiving the award on the right. 
at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Dr. Harlan Bryant, 
Dean, College of 
Education, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, 
(left) and Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Hitch, Head 
Division of Busi- 
ness Education pre- 
sented the 1956 
UBEA-Smead 
Award to Mrs. 
Nancy Chase. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators’ Association 


Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 


California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association 

Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 


Montana Business Education Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 


North Carolina Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 

St. Louis Area Business Education Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Teachers Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 

Utah Business Teachers Association 

Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 


West Texas Business Education Association 


West Virginia Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 
Central Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


New Mexico 


The Business Education Section of the 
New Mexico Education Association met 
in Albuquerque on October 25. Lucille 
Sampson, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, chairman, presided at the busi- 
ness session. 

The theme of the meeting was “The 
Secretary.” Anna Adams, a _ certified 
professional secretary, spoke on “The 
Secretary to Business.” H. Wilson Mag- 
lidt, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 
based his talk on “Business to the Seere- 
tary.” Ruth I. Anderson of North Texas 
State College, concluded the program 
with a discussion on “Education to Busi- 
ness and the Secretary.” 

Helen Shipp of Hobbs High School 
was elected chairman of the association 
for 1956-57. Other officers are: vice 
chairman, A. G. Everett, Valley High 
School, Albuquerque; secretary, Daisy 
Dobeck, Valley High School, Albuquer- 
que; and treasurer, Jean Marsh, Albu- 
querque High School. Irene Baird, 
Alamogordo High School, was elected 
delegate to the UBEA Representative 
Assembly. 


South Dakota 


The convention of the South Dakota 
Business Education Association was held 
in conjunction with the state meeting in 
Sioux Falls on November 1-2. President 
Pauline S. Pearson, Rapid City, presided 
at the business meeting. Guest speaker 
at the opening session was John L. Rowe, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Dr. Rowe spoke to the group on 
“Newer Techniques in the Development 
of Number-Writing Skill.” He also spoke 
the following day on “Procedures for the 
Development of Shorthand Dictation 
Skill.” Arrangements for the luncheon 
were made by Fidelis Walter, Sioux 
Falls. Paul C. Stevens, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rapid City, was the luncheon 
speaker. Mr. Stevens addressed the group 
on “Ways in Which the Business Teacher 
Can Help the Guidance Program.” 


Texas 


The Texas Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in the South . 
American Room of the Rice Hotel in 
Houston, on November 30. President R. 
L. Higginbotham presided at the business 
session and the luncheon. Mr. Higgin- 
botham is supervisor of business eduea- 
tion in the Houston Publie Schools. 

Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, was the featured 
speaker at the afternoon session. Dr. 
Kahn’s topic was “Similarities of Good 
Teaching Techniques in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, and the Social- 
Business Subjects.” Norma S. Hall of 
Beaumont presided at the second session. 


Nebraska 


The convention of District Six of the 
Nebraska Education Association was held 
October 25 and 26 in Chadron. Kenneth 
J. Hansen, Colorado State College of 
Edueation at Greeley, was guest speaker 
at the business education section meeting. 
Dr. Hansen addressed the group on “The 
Professional Business Teacher.” Edna 
Drummond, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron, was in charge of the 
program. Phern Lownes, Crawford, 
served as acting secretary. 

Mary Winn, Sidney High School, is 
the new president, and James Cook, Ly- 
man, is secretary. 


Wyoming 

New officers elected at the Fall Meeting 
of the Wyoming Business Education As- 
sociation are Lucile Mortensen, Lovell, 
president; Dave Gillespie, Cheyenne, vice 
president; Ruth Schamber, Powell, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Donna Ayer, Rawlins, 
publications editor. James Thompson, 
Buffalo, is the UBEA-MPBEA member- 
ship chairman and Margaret Blacker, 
Laramie, is the MPBEA representative. 
The officers will serve for a two-year term. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
Dallas, June 19-21, 1957 


Centennial for Business Education 
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SOUTHERN REGION 


Louisiana 

District meetings were held in Louisiana 
prior to the annual meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Business Education Association. The 
theme of each regional meeting was “How 
I Can Be a Better Business Teacher?” 
At the meeting of the Central District 
held in Alexandria, Ruth Brunner, presi- 
dent of the state association, talked to the 
group on “Professionalism.” Wilda Doug- 
lass, Clinton High School, discussed 
“FBLA in the Small High School.” A 
demonstration was given by a typewriter 
serviceman on “Typewriter Repairs a 
Teacher May Make.” 

At the meeting of the Northern District 
in Monroe, sectional meetings were held 
in the areas of bookkeeping, shorthand, 
general business, clerical practice, type- 
writing, and motivation and discipline. 
Trol Whitmore Balsley, Louisiana Poly- 
technie Institute, addressed the group on 
“Measurement in Typewriting and Short- 
hand.” One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a display of visual aids. 

The Southwest District meeting was 
held in Lafayette with Edith B. Nugent 
in charge. Hulda Erath of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, spoke to the group 
on “Professionalism.” A visual aids dis- 
play, under the direction of Mrs. W. W. 
Devaleourt, was a special feature of the 
meeting. 

The Southeast District Meeting met in 
Hammond. The topics discussed were 
“How I Can Become a Better Business 
Teacher Through Vocational Guidance,” 
and “How I Can Become a Better Busi- 
ness Teacher Through Personality De- 
velopment.” 

Elections for vice presidents of each 
district were held at the regional meetings. 


Tennessee 


New officers of the Middle Tennessee 
Business Education Section for 1956-57 
are: president, Mrs. D. C. Huddleston, 
Central High School, Cookeville; vice 
president, Christine Stroop, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville; and secretary- 
treasurer, Ella Lee Piper, Hume-Fogg 
Technical and Vocational High School, 
Nashville. 

William L. Merritt, Jr., of Lanier High 
School, Maryville, is president of the 
Tennessee Business Education Associa- 
tion. The state association will hold its 
annual meeting in the spring. 
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LOUISIANA ... The persons shown above participated in the Northern District meeting 
of the Louisiana Business Education Association which was held in Monroe. Left to right 
are Wilma C. Smith, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, District Treasurer; Eunice Kennedy, 
Bossier High School, State Secretary; Irol Whitmore Balsley, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Program; Polly Lou Sepulvado, Colfax High School, State Treasurer; Ruth Brunner, 
Northwestern State College, State President; and E. M. Wooten, Ouachita Parish High 


School, District Vice-President. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Wisconsin 


Lorraine Missling, Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Business Edueation Associa- 
tion at the November meeting. Other 
officers include: Nina Slaughter, Senior 
High School, Eau Claire, first vice-presi- 
dent; Ken Jorstad, High School, Osh- 
kosh, second vice-president; and Kenneth 
Grove, Central High School, West Allis, 
secretary-treasurer. Viola Norton, West 
High School, Madison, was elected to the 
Executive Board. Other members of the 
board are: Marvin Hauser, past president 
of the association, Janesville High School; 
Henry Collins, Wiseonsin State College, 
Whitewater; and Helen Schumacher, 
West High School, Green Bay. 


Minnesota 


William Becker, Harding High School, 
St. Paul, was elected president of the 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
at the fall meeting. Other officers in- 
clude: John A. Dettmann, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth, vice president; Wil- 
liam Knaack, White Bear, secretary; and 
Eleanor Goeltz, Worthington, treasurer. 

Jane Ann Harrigan is the UBEA mem- 
bership chairman in Minnesota. 


Iowa 


Approximately 250 business teachers 
attended the fall meeting of the Iowa 
Business Edueation Association held on 
November 2 in Des Moines. President 
James T. Blanford presided at the busi- 
ness session. T. James Crawford of In- 
diana University was the principal 
speaker. He spoke on the topic, “The 
Dynamics of Business Education in Cru- 
cial Times.” 

After the main address, sectional meet- 
ings were held. The following areas were 
covered: 

Business Curriculum—Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Iowa State Teachers College, speaker 

Oceupational Information—Frances 
Merrill, Drake University, speaker 

Co-Curricular Activities—Paul Phillips, 
Eagle Grove High School, speaker 

Problems of Beginning Teachers—T. 
James Crawford, speaker 

Economie Education—Dr. Bloom, State 
University of Iowa, speaker. 

Kenneth Griffin of Mason City, sue- 
ceeds Dr. Blanford as president. Other 
new officers are: vice president, LuVella 
Steuck, Ft. Dodge; secretary, Jane Ealy, 
Lineoln High School, Des Moines; and 
treasurer, Max Fuller, Alta. In addition 
to the officers, the following board mem- 
bers were elected: Helen Oltaffer, Red 
Oak; Betty Jane Miller, Sioux City; and 
Lucille Nash, Wateroll. 
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Indiana 


The fall meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Association of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association was held at the 
Manual Training High School, Indiana- 
polis, on October 25. 

Robert Swanson, Ball State Teachers 
College, explained the connection be- 
tween the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the UBEA. Dr. Swanson is 
the Indiana representative on the govern- 
ing board of the Central Region of 
UBEA. 

Michael Dann, Newcastle High School, 
state president of FBLA, talked to the 
group about FBLA. Juanita Bishop, 
sponsor of the FBLA chapter at New- 
castle High School, was recognized. 

The keynote address at the meeting was 
given by Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Dr. Price ad- 
dressed the group on “Modern Methods 
in Business Education.” 

The afternoon session featured a num- 
ber of special interest group meetings. 
The meetings and chairmen of each group 
were: 

Beginning Typewriting—James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University 

Advanced Typewriting—Alberta Miller, 
Indiana Central College 

Beginning Shorthand—Edith Huggard, 
DePauw University 

Advanced Shorthand — Harriet Pad- 
cock, Butler University 

Beginning Bookkeeping—V. E. Brei- 
denbaugh, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Advanced Bookkeeping — Virgil Her- 
ring, Ball State Teachers College 

Junior Basie Business — Lois Nickel, 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute 

Senior Basic Business—H. G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University 

Secretarial Office Practice — Ruthetta 
Krause, Indiana State Teachers College 

Clerical Office Practice—Loren Waltz, 
Indiana University. 


Elwood Miller, Southport High School, 
was elected to serve as president of the 
association for the current year. Other 
officers include: vice president—Margaret 
Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis; 
and seecretary—Nelle Weaver, Southport 
High School. 


William Mahan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, was elected to the 
Executive Board. Other members of the 
Board are Paul Muse, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; R. G. 
Foland, Speedway High School, Indian- 
apolis; Henry Paloney, West Lafayette 
High School; and Mina Johnson, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie. 
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California 


The Los Angeles Section of the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association 
held its fall meeting on October 27. The 
luncheon meeting honored the new busi- 
ness teachers in the Los Angeles Schools. 
A panel discussion was led by Virginia 
Van Kirk, Westchester High School, on 
“How Experienced Teachers Can Help 
New Teachers Become More Valuable 
Members of a School Staff.” 

An institute session featured Sam J. 
Wanous, University of California at Los 
Angeles, who described the contributions 
a new teacher can make to a _ school 
system. 

Albert Derosier, vice president, pre- 
sided at the noon meeting. Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, a supervisor of business edu- 
cation in Los Angeles and president of 
the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation; and Hope Powell, president of 
the Los Angeles section, were on the 
program. 


Council Meeting 


A council meeting of the state officers, 
section presidents and delegates, and 
state chairmen of the California Business 
Education Association was held October 
20 at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. 
The purpose of the meeting was to be- 
come organized for the year. Velma J. 
Olson, Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, 
discussed UBEA-WBEA membership 
with the group. Ralph Remy spoke on 
the organization of new chapters of 
FBLA. 


Utah 


Max Marguardson, Richfield High 
School, was elected president of the Utah 
Business Teachers Association at the Oc- 
tober meeting held in Salt Lake City. 

Other officers elected are Mary D. 
Brown, University of Utah, and Bill S. 
Henrie, Weber College, vice presidents; 
and Lyle B. Webb, Bountiful High 
School, treasurer. 

Members of the executive board are 
Jessie Cowley, Olympus High School, 
Salt Lake City; Wells Stevens, Stevens’ 
Henager School of Business, Salt Lake 
City; Mae H. Winn, North Cache High 
School, Smithfield; and Nellie Ray, Snow 
College, Ephraim, immediate past-presi- 
dent of the association. 

Fred Winger, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, gave a lecture and demonstra- 
tion on “Latest Developments in the Area 
of Skill-Building in Typewriting.” He 


used twenty teachers of typewriting to 
demonstrate some effective skill-building 
methods. 

F. R. Grannis, IBM, Salt Lake City, 
spoke at the luncheon session on “Elee- 
tronics and Automation in Business 
Offices.” 

A skit was presented by four teachers 
from Utah State Agricultural College— 
Helen Lundstrom, Ina Doty, Floris Olsen, 
and William Tezak—on the importance 
of belonging to UBEA-WBEA. 


Western Washington 


Western Washington Business Educa- 
tion Association held its fall meeting in 
Tacoma on November 17. Fred S. Cook, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Califor- 
nia, gave a lecture-demonstration at one 
of the morning sessions. Dr. Cook had 
the teachers participate in drills on elee- 
trie and manual typewriters to illustrate 
his topic, “Trends in the Teaching of 
Typewriting.” 

Robert Thompson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, spoke at the second 
morning session. His topic was “Sure- 
Fire Techniques and Visual Aids in 
Bookkeeping.” 

Four local business teachers conducted 
an afternoon demonstration on “Short- 
hand Methods and Procedures. The 
teachers were Rita Burr, University of 
Washington; Irene Campbell, Grays Har- 
bor Junior College, Aberdeen; Carolyn 
Elfstrom, Snohomish High School; and 
Ed Hilton, Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma. 


Eastern Washington 


The annual fall meeting of the Eastern 
Washington Business Education Associa- 
tion was held at the Ridpath Hotel in 
Spokane. The meeting opened with a 
coffee hour, followed by a business meet- 
ing and discussion on “Classroom Im- 
provement.” The following officers were 
elected: Edward E. Feldhusen, North 
Central High School, Spokane, president; 
Helen K. Williams, Ritzville High School, 
vice president; and Stewart Ailor, Daven- 
port High School, secretary-treasurer. 

Bruce Blackstone, University of Idaho, 
addressed the group on “Shorthand and 
Office Practice’; Eugene Kosy, Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, spoke on “Typewriting”; and Alvin 
Danielson, North Central High School, 
Spokane, presented “Bookkeeping.” After 
the main speakers presented their ideas, 
the members entered into small group 
discussions in the field of their choice. 
Group discussion chairmen ineluded: 
Morris Pierson, Kinman Business Univer- 
sity; Lorraine Schwartz, Rogers High 
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School; and Helen Williams, Ritzville 
High School. Recorders who summarized 
the main points of the discussions were 
Helen Johnson, Medical Lake High 
School, Edward Feldhusen, and Alvin 
Danielson. 

A demonstration on the use of the tape 
recorder and records in typewriting and 
shorthand classes was presented by Lor- 
etta Dunnigan, North Idaho Junior Col- 
lege, Coeur d’Alen. 


Oregon 

The convention of the Oregon Business 
Education Association was held at the 
Congress Hotel in Portland on November 
30-December 1. Lucille S. Borigo of Taft 
presided. 

Among the highlights of the meeting 
was a series of professional workshops 
which included two panel discussions. 
One of the panels analyzed techniques for 
weaving business understanding into skill 
subjects. The other panel discussed meth- 
ods of integrating understandings into 
socio-business programs. The panels were 
under the chairmanship of Jessie Smith 
of Eugene and Leonard Carpenter of 
Portland. Panel members included Nellie 
Elwert, Martha Pinsen, Wendell Heintz- 
man, Glenn Hill, Maxine Moorhead, 
Arley Boyce, Shirley Barber, Cecile 
Graham, Alice Barnhart, and Ralph 
Synder. 


EASTERN REGION 


Maryland 

The Maryland Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual luncheon meeting 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on October 
19. President Wylie W. Burgess, Jr., 
Suitland Senior High School, Prince 
George’s County, presided. 

Margaret L. Plunkett of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
was guest speaker. Dr. Plunkett’s sub- 
ject was “Employment Opportunities for 
Business Education Students.” In her 
talk, she discussed population trends, the 
industrial structure, and the educational 
qualifications of workers in the next dec- 
ade. She also discussed the effect auto- 
mation will have on business education. 

Mary Tronsue, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, was elected president of the 
association for 1956-57. Albert J. Sgro, 
Milford Mill High School, Baltimore, is 
vice president. Katherine Flynn, Oxon 
Hill High School, Prinee George’s 
County, is secretary; and John Walker, 
Frederick Sasscer High School, Prince 
George’s County, is treasurer. 
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Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will meet in Harrisburg on 
December 28 in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. The general ses- 
sion will be held in the Crafts Room of 
the YWCA. Teachers of distributive edu- 
cation will meet in joint session with 
other business education teachers. 

Clarence G. Enterline of Elizabethtown 
College, will be the speaker. His topic, 
“You and Your Work,” will present a 
challenge to department heads and class- 
room teachers. 


ERUBEA 


Lewis Boynton, senior representative 
for the Eastern Region of UBEA, has 
called a meeting of state representatives 
which will be held in New York City on 
January 11-12. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is to (1) explore ways and means of 
implementing the UBEA services, and 
(2) assist the Centennial Committee and 
executive officers of UBEA in planning 
the program for the celebration of the 
NEA’s Centennial. The Celebration will 
be held in Philadelphia the week of July 
1. The program for business teachers has 
been scheduled for July 2. 


LIST OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA. 
TION. Research Foundation of the UBEA. This 
publication was prepared to aid the graduate 
student who is searching for a research problem, 
and for other workers in business education who 
plan to conduct independent investigations. $1 
a copy. 


FBLA CHAPTER HANDBOOK. Future Business 
Leaders of America. A handbook designed for 
use as a guide by business teachers and stu- 
dents in organizing and operating chapters ot 
this national organization for young adults who 
are preparing for careers in business. Includes 
suggestions for organizing, selection of projects, 
preparation of constitution, installation, assem- 
bly programs, directory of state and loca! 
chapters, and other information concerning the 
FBLA organization. $1.50 a copy. 


BOOK OF MONEY MAKING PROJECTS. Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. More than 
ninety per cent of FBLA chapters conduct group 
projects, the principal purpose of which is to 
raise money to support their activities. Recently 
each chapter reported its top" money-making 
project to the FBLA National Headquarters. 
The FBLA Book of Money Making Projects is a 
description of more than 100 of these "business 
ventures" well organized and arranged accord- 
ing to type of activity. Projects described may 
be adapted for use of other school clubs. This 
publication sells for $1.50 a copy. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS. Joint 
Committee on Tests. You can organize a 
NBETests Center for education and business 
in your community. The NBETests certificate 
testifies to the qualifications of the holder to 
enter business employment. Plan now to par- 
ticipate in this non-profit service to business 
and education. Write for brochure and prices. 


STUDENTS TYPEWRITING TESTS. UBEA. De- 
signed for use with any textbook. Measures the 
attainment of your students on marketable pro- 
ductivity rather than certain accomplishments 
of speed goals. National norms established by 
the UBEA Research Foundation now enable you 
to compare the achievement of your students 
with those of other teachers of typewriting. 
Write for quotation on quantity orders. Speci- 
men set (1 copy of each test, Vol. XIII) $1. 


BULLETIN 64. National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, a Division of 
UBEA. ‘Suggested Guidance Practices for 
Business Teacher Recruitment." This bulletin, a 
cooperative project of NABTTI and DPE, offers 
specific guidance practices that can be utilized 
by high school teachers, counselors, supervisors 
of business education, and professional organi- 
zations interested in helping with the business 
teacher recruitment program. An excellent list 
of references on teacher recruitment is included. 
$1 a copy. 


Note: NABTTI Bulletins published since 1951 
with odd numbers are incorporated in the De- 
cember issues of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. The numbers and 
titles are: 
55—Challenges for Better Business Teacher 
Education. December 1951. $1 a copy. 
57—An Appraisal of the Business Teacher 
Education Program. December 1952. 
$1 a copy. 
59—Evaluating the Business Teacher Edu- 
cation Programs. December 1953. $1 a 
copy. 
61—Evaluation and Measurement of Stu- 
dent Teaching. December 1954. $1 
a copy. 
63—The Business Teacher Education Cur- 
riculum. December 1955. $1 a copy. 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. UBEA-NASSP 
A must for the professional library of every 
business teacher. Prepared in cooperation with 
the National Association of Secondary-Schooi 
Principals. This publication describes the char- 
acteristics of a good business education pro- 
gram all the way from housing, equipment, and 
teaching aids to the evaluation of effectiveness 
of teaching the various subjects and the con 
tributions to general education, vocational con 
petency, and community relationships. The price 
is $1 postpaid. 


Sends Orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Eleventh Annual Citizenship Conference 


By ELSIE G. CARE 


Elizabethtown Area High School 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


One of the purposes of the Future Business Leaders of 
America is “To develop character, train for useful citizen- 
ship, and foster patriotism.” Each year, an officer of FBLA 
represents the organization at the National Conference on 
Citizenship. The officer is accompanied by an adviser who 
represents the United Business Education Association. 


The 1956 National Conference on Citizenship brought to- 
gether delegates representing eight hundred organizations and 
agencies whose memberships and activities reach most of the 
population of our Nation. The delegates assembled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a spirit of cooperation, dedicated solely to 
the well-being of our Republic. The delegates were not col- 
laborators, but individuals agreeing in their hearts and minds 
on the purpose of the Conference on Citizenship—to keep 
America free by working at it. All were united in a common 
cause—unity through diversity. 

Sponsored by the United States Department of Justice and 
the National Education Association for its first nine annual 
meetings, the Conference now functions independently under 
a Charter granted by the Congress of the United States. In 
these crucial times, the Conference has a most challenging 
opportunity to render a greater service to our country. Every- 
one present was proud to be an American; so much so that it 
was not necessary to shout the words over loudspeakers—their 
actions, their interests, and their determination to revive, acti- 
vate, and make proud citizens, were evidence of their forth- 
coming expressions. 

The purpose of the Conference as stated in the Constitution 
approved by the Congress are: (1) to support and strengthen 
the efforts of the people in maintaining the blessings of free- 
dom and justice and in protecting and perpetuating the prin- 
ciples and ideals upon which this Nation is founded; (2) to 
develop .a more thorough knowledge of citizenship rights and 
responsibilities; (3) to inspire a deeper devotion to citizenship 
obligations; (4) to encourage ever more effective participation 
in citizenship activities: and (5) to promote a spirit of cooper- 
ation on the part of all citizens. 

As we sat in the first general meeting, we kept thinking 
what an effect the ceremonies would have upon the students 
and teachers back home if they could hear the proceedings 
and watch the elaborate ceremonies such as the advancement 
of 54 states and territorial flags by members of the United 
States Marine Corps and advancement of the Colors by the 
American Legion National Guard of Honor. 

The Honorable Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, past president of 
the American Heritage Foundation. delivered the keynote ad- 
dress on “The Voting Citizen.” His address was an “eye- 
opener” to many of us. No American, by birth or choice, has 
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FREDERICK RENN 


Upper Dauphin High School 
Elizabethville, Pennsylvania 


the right to violate his most precious right—the right to vote 
and thereby actually make our government “for the people, 
of the people, and by the people.” There is no exeuse for 
neglecting to exercise this right which is envied by the rest of 
the world. In fact, Americans should realize that whatever we 
do here, in our own country, has a definite effect on people 
all over the world. People everywhere look to us for leader- 
ship. We must, by our actions, set an example which others 
may follow. 

The speaker quoted many famous Americans. One of the 
most impressive statements was President Eisenhower’s: 
“.. . An unending effort should be made to arouse in every 
American a zealous determination to make the political con- 
duct of his community and his nation his personal business. 


- When every citizen is a citizen in that sense, politicians will 


be the nobles of all professions.” 


Group Discussions 


Group discussion sessions in which every delegate had the 
opportunity to express his viewpoints, were the heart of the 
conference. The delegates were assigned to fourteen group 
meetings to diseuss “Why People Do Not Vote and What Can 
Be Done About It.” 

“Education for Citizenship” was a much discussed topie. It 
was agreed that education should start at an early age and 
continue throughout life. It was indicated that we have failed 
in educating our people to prepare for life in a free society. 
The voting percentage of our Nation today is the lowest of 
all the free nations of the world. It was brought out that the 
founding fathers entrusted to our free public schools the task 
of producing an informed electorate, capable of coping with 
the problems of a free society. 

It was suggested that an adult education program with defi- 
nite aims be the center of every school as well as other agen- 
cies—it is the adult who must make the immediate decisions 
and he should be armed with the latest information and the 
deepest understandings. Also, that the publie schools begin 
immediately a program of citizenship training to deal realis- 
tically with the problems that face citizens today. This pro- 
gram should be carried further in the home and church. 

Support was given (not unanimous) to the principle of the 
franchise for the 18-year-old youths of our Nation. Some of 
the young people present (boys in particular) felt they were 
not ready to vote. They felt they were not capable of making 
up their minds. Many of the girls, however, felt they could 
make it their business to learn what the score was if they had 
the privilege of voting. Some of the adults said that young 
people are trained in the importance of voting before leaving 
school, but because there is no immediate use for this training, 
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. During the coffee hour, 


CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE .. 
delegates had an opportunity to meet distinguished guests and 
hosts. Left to right are Elsie G. Care, UBEA’s delegate; William 
G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion; the Honorable Tom Clark, Associate Justice, United States 
Supreme Court; and Frederick Renn, FBLA’s delegate and vice 
president for the Eastern Region of FBLA. 


and because there is too long a gap between high school and 
21 years of age, they lose interest and forget about it. 

Youth night was a most enjoyable and educational evening 
for adults as well as the young people. The Honorable George 
V. Allen, Ambassador to Greeec, was the target for questions 
asked by the young adults. It was with pride and enjoyment 
that we listened to Ambassador Allen’s well-thought, well- 
worded, and interesting answers. We can, indeed, be proud to 
be Americans and proud of our government with men like 
Ambassador Allen representing us abroad. 

A news commentator, who covered some of the meetings, 
wrote in his column: “I am glad I took advantage of the 
opportunity of observing the teenagers at the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship because it anabled me to come to a 
momentous decision. I decided that our future voters are doing 
a creditable job of preparing themselves to vote in the future.” 


Conclusions 


Arthur P. Crabtree, the University of the State of New 
York, summed up what he thought were the unspoken ‘feel- 
ings” or “pulse beat” of the delegates after attending the 
three-day workshops and meetings. Some of the points he 
expressed follow: 

1. We need to discipline ourselves so as to distinguish be- 
tween the enduring values of the time and the exigencies of 
the hour—genuine citizenship in democracy is rooted in the 
values that extend through the countless tomorrows. 
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2. We should fear less from the subversive activity of our 
enemies than we do from the listless inactivity of our friends. 

3. While it is important for our education profession to 
prepare youths to safeguard the existence of our democratic 
institutions, education must be conceived not only as a service 
to the individual but as the great retaining wall of democracy 
itself. 

4. There must be a realization that the centuries of tomor- 
row may eventually testify against the hours of today, and 
that the things done at the conference may be immeasurably 
decisive. 

5. While the ideals for which we strive here may sometimes 
wither in transient moments of doubt, their rootage will re- 
main forever fixed in the enduring centuries of time. 

The climax of the Conference was the naturalization court 
at which 64 persons from 24 different countries took the oath 
of citizenship, and the United States became richer by 61 
additional voting citizens. 


Recommendations 


1. Because the work of the National Conference on Citizen- 
ship is such an important activity, it seems only fitting that 
each state should sponsor a similar conference on citizenship. 

2. Each state and local education association should have 
an active citizenship committee. 

3. All departments in our schools should emphasize and 
make as part of the general curriculum a comprehensive study 
with projects that teach the responsibilities of a citizen. 

4. The curriculum should include sufficient courses to enable 
young adults to become intelligent consumers as well as skill- 
ful producers. 


The Role of the Business Teacher 


What can the business teacher do to promote good citizen- 
ship? The business teacher ean: 

1. See that students enrolled in the Department of Business 
Education receive a good general education as well as the 
specialized subjects. 

2. Help students develop habits leading to a good home life. 

3. Eneourage a wholesome attitude toward our country by 
assuming responsibilities as useful citizens. 

4. Instill a code of ethical conduct for personal and busi- 
ness life by understanding the problems of modern living in a 
free but complex democracy. 

5. Make the students aware that we cannot succeed without 
knowing “how to live together” and “how to work together.” 

6. Through chapters of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, it is possible to introduce members to the community. 
Students should have the opportunity to meet with business- 
men; work at part-time jobs in offices; tour business estab- 
lishments; hold meetings of their own devoted to school- 
community problems; attend meetings with civie groups, and 
the like. FBLA is a splendid link for the gap between school 
and community life. Each school with a business department 
is not eomplete without a chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, the “outlet” for practical experience. 
Real living situations attained through FBLA contribute to 
good citizenship. Good citizens are needed in a world that 
faces difficult problems. 
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The Modern Secondary School 


The Business Teacher and Guidance 


What To Do Before Teaching a Class 
Getting a Good Start 


Personal Relations 


Evaluation in Student Teaching 


Getting That First Position 


QUARTERLY 


TEACHER EDUCATION ISSUE 


—Howard H. Mosher 


—Harold Cottingham 


Objectives and Curricular Pattern of Business Education in the 
Secondary School 


—Alvin C. Beckett 


The Professional Teacher 


—Hazel A. Flood 


Student Teacher's Responsibility for Getting Properly Organized 


—Theodore Woodward 


—Eugene J. Kosy 


—William G. Savage 


Co-Curricular Responsibilities of Business Students Teachers. 


—Myrtle M. Stone 


—John H. Callan 


—Robert P. Bell 


Roster, National Association of Business-Teacher Training 
Institutions 


The Winter Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, a Division of the United Business 
Education Association (Department of the National 
Education Association). The subscription rate of 
three dollars a year includes a year’s membership 


in the four UBEA Professional Divisions (institu- 
tions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for infor- 
mation concerning the Quarterly. 


NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 

e Uniform consistent scoring 

e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


e Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

e Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

e Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

e Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


e Stenography, $1.25 

© Office Clerical, $1.25 Includes 

e Machine Calculation, $1.00 $ Grading 

e Bookkeeping, $1.00 Service 

e Typewriting, $1.00 

e Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


e Shipping the tests to you 

e Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 

e Percentile table 


e Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 
e Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 

tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 
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